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TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTE! 
ON EpucATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 226, 


louse Office Building, Hon. Bovd Tackett (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding, 
Present: Representatives Tackett, Howell, Greenwood, and Potter. 
Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John S. Forsythe, general 


counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, investigator: all of the Committee 


4 


on Edueation and Labor. 

Mr. Tackerr. The committee will be in order. There will be other 
members of the committee here in a few minutes, but in order to 
save time we will go ahead. 

The hearing is on H. R. 5195, a bill to promote the further develop- 
ment of publie library service in rural areas, which will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(H. R. 5195 is as follows:) 


[H.R 8 Co 
{ BILI Top 1! t t furt I evelor ( + f pub! 
[ enacted 6 } Sena and Hlouse of Repre tative } [ ‘S vi 
1? I Cong bled, That this Aet may be cited as the‘ Library Services 





DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act to promote the further extension by 
the several States of public library services to rural areas without sue! rvices 


or with inadequate services. 


b) The provisions of this Act shall not be so construed as to interfere with 
State and loeal initiative and responsibility in the econduet of publie library 
serviees. The administration of publie libraries, the seleetion of personnel and 


library books and materials, and, insofar as consistent with the purposes of t 
Act, the determination of the best uses of the funds provided under this Act shall 


be reserved to the States and their loeal subdivisions 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 38. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1952, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal vears the sum of $7,500,000 
which shall be used for making payments to States which have submitted and had 
approved by the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter 
missioner) State plans for the further extension of public library services to rural 





referred to as the Com- 
areas without such services, or with inadequate services. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 3 for each fiscal 
vear, the Commissioner shall allot $10,000 to the Virgin Islands and $40,000 to 


each of the other States, and shall allot to each State such part of the remainder 


1 
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of such sums as the rural population of the State bears to the rural population of 
the United States, according to the most recent decennial census. 

b) The amount of any allotment to a State under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year remaining unpaid to such State at the end of such fiscal vear shall be available 
for payment to such State under section 6 until the end of the succeeding fiscal 
vear. No payment to a State inder section 6 shall be made out of its allotment 
for any fiscal year until its allotment for the preceding fiscal year has been ex- 
hausted or has ceased to be available. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) To be approved under this section, a State plan for the further 
extension of public library services to rural areas must 
1) provide for the administration, or supervision of the administration, 
of the plan by the State library administrative agency, and provide that such 
ageney will have adequate authority under State law to administer the plan 
in accordance with its provisions and the provisions of this Act; 
» 


2) provide for the recsipt by the State treasurer (or, if there be no State 
treasurer, the officer exercising similar functions for the State) of all funds 
paid to the State pursuant to this Act and for the proper safeguarding of such 
funds by such officer, provide that such funds shall be expended solely for the 
purposes for which paid, and provide for the repayment by the State to the 
United States of any such funds lost or diverted from the purposes for which 


paid; 

3) provide policies and methods of administration to be followed in using 
inv funds made available for expenditure under the State plan, which policies 
ana methods the State library administrative agency certifies will in its judg- 


ment assure use of such funds to maximum advantage in the further extension 
of publie library services to rural areas without such services or with inade- 
nate services; 
1) provide that the State library administrative agency will make such 


reports, in such form and containing such information as the Commissioner 






nay from time to time reasonably require; and 
5) provide that anv library services furnished under the plan shall be made 
available free of charge under regulations prescribed by the State library 
administrative aeone. 
b) The Commissioner shall approve any plan which fulfills the conditions 
specified in subsection (a) of this section. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) From the allotments available therefor under section 4, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall from time to time pay to each State which has a plan 
approved under section 5 an amount computed as provided in subsection (b) of 
this section, equal to the Federal share of the total sums expended by the State 
and its political subdivisions under such plan during the period for which such 
payment was made, except that no payments shall be made to any State from 
its allotment for any fiscal year unless and until the Commissioner finds that 
(1) there will be available for expenditure under the plan from State or local 
sources during the fiscal year for which the allotment is made (A) sums sufficient 
to enable the State to receive under this section payments in an amount not less 
than $10,000 in the case of the Virgin Islands and $40,000 in the case of any other 
State, and (B) not less than the total amount actually expended, in the areas 
covered by the plan for such year, for publie library services from such sources 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and (2) there will be available for expend- 
iture for public library services from State sources during the fiscal year for which 
the allotment is made not less than the total amount actually expended for public 
library services from such sources in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to time, but not less often than semi- 
annually, and prior to the period for which a payment is to be made, estimate 
the amount, within the balance of the allotments for each State, which may be 
necessary to pay the Federal share of the total expenditures for carrying out the 
approved State plan for such period. The Commissioner shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount so determined, reduced or increased as the 
case may be by the amount by which he finds that his estimate for any prior 
period was greater or less than the amount which should have been paid to the 
State for such period. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to 
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audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the 
time or times fixed by the Commissioner, the amount so certified. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the ‘“‘Federal share” for any State shall be 
100 per centum less the State percentage and the State percentage shall be that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (1) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 66 per centum or less than 33 per centum, and (2) the Federal share for 
Hawaii shall be 50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
shall be 66 per centum. 

(d) The ‘‘Federal share’ for each State shall be promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner between July 1 and August 31 of each even-numbered year, on the basis 
of the average of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such 
promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1 next succeeding such promulgation: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner shall promulgate such percentages as soon as possible after the enact- 
ment of this Act to be effective until July 1, 1952. 

(e) No portion of any money paid to a State under this Act shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase or erection of any building or buildings, or 
for the purchase of any land. 

WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 7. If the Commissioner finds after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency administering or supervising the administration of 
the State plan approved under this Act, that the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the requirements of this Act or that in the admin- 
istration of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with the provisions 
required to be included in the plan, he shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State under this Act until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, he shall 
make no further certification to the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioner shal] administer this Act under the supervision 
and direction of the Federal Security Administrator, and shall, with the approval 
of the Administrator, prescribe such regulations as may be necessary for the 
administration of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized to make such studies, investigations, 
and reports as may be necessary or appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, including periodic reports for publie distribution as to the values, methods, 
and results of various State demonstrations of public library services in rural 
areas undertaken under this Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenses of administra- 
tion such sums as may be necessary to carry out the functions of the Administrator 
and the Commissioner under this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For purposes of this Act 

a) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands; 

(b) The term ‘State library administrative agency” means the official State 
agency charged by State law with the extension and development of public 
library services throughout the State; 

(c) The term ‘public library” means a library that serves free all residents of 
a community, district, or region, and receives its financial support in whole or 
in part from public funds; 

(d) The term ‘‘Administrator’? means the Federal Security Administrator; 
and 

(e) The term “inadequate library service’”’ shall be defined by the State library 
administrative agency. 

The determination whether library services are inadequate shall be made by 
the State library agency. 


Mr. Tacxerr. Because of the anxiety to cover as much of this 
today as possible, we will do away with the preliminaries, and first 
we will hear from Dr. McGrath of the Office of Education. 
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STATEMENT OF EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER; AND RALPH 
M. DUNBAR, CHIEF, SERVICE TO LIBRARIES SECTION, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


Dr. McGraru. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have an opportunity 
to come before this committee and talk about H. R. 5195 and related 
matters. This bill has the purpose to promote the further development 
of library service in rural areas. One can gain something of the 
importance of this matter, Mr. Chairman, when he recognizes that 
there are seven other identical bills in the House now introduced by 
other congressmen dealing with the same subject. 

| am especially glad to discuss this matter, Mr. Chairman, because 
the library is one of our great educational institutions in the United 
States. Our statesmen, beginning with George Washington and 
coming down through the years, have said that the well-being of a 
democracy depends upon the dissemination of knowledge among the 
people, and certainly the libraries of this country play an important 
part in keeping our people informed about public issues and also they 
render very valuable services to individuals in their private lives. 

| think one thing we have to keep in mind in discussing this bill, 
Mr. Chairman, is the fact that even in this country with our great 
system of public education, the like of which has never been seen in 
the world before, even with that wonderful svstem of education our 
people 25 years of age and older have only an average of 9 years of 
formal schooling. This isn’t an adequate amount of education to 
prepare us for the responsibilities of living in this complex world, and 
the libraries of the country, where they eXist, prov ide easily accessible 
information and other kinds of services. 

Midler regard to our educational system, Mr. Chairman, I would like 

9 point out, too, that a recent study shows that of the children in 

fifth grade in elementary school, less than 50 percent ultimately 
so from high school. This means that the education of half 
our children, of half our future citizens, is incomplete. In a way, 
Mr. Chairman, that is the wrong word to use, anyway, because 
nobody’s education is ever complete. In this world, changing as 
rapidly as it does, with all its numerous problems and complexities, 
we have to keep informing ourselves about current problems if we 
want to exercise the responsibilities of citizenship intelligently. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, there were, the last time we took the 
statistics, something over 2 million young people in the colleges and 
universities of the country, 2,116,000 in 1950-51, to be exact. Many 
of those young people are going to be graduated, to be sure. They are 
going to get degrees. But, Mr. Chairman, many of them are going 
back into rural communities in this country. Take the farming 
groups, for example. Many of the graduates of our land-grant 
colleges will go back, as they properly should, into small rural com- 
munities in which, as I am going to show in a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
and as you so well know from vour own State, there are no library 
facilities. I am not a farmer, Mr. Chairman, but I know enough 
about scientific farming to know that what these young people learn 
in the schools of agriculture and their classmates learn in the other 
divisions of our colleges and universities, good as that education may 
be, and as well prepared as they are to carry on farming at a high 
level of efficiency at the rate at which scientific knowledge advances 
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these days, they won't be in 15 or 20 vears if they do not continue to 
inform themselves about the knowledge which is constantly produced 
in these institutions and in research agencies. 

| would like to point to one other aspect of our culture, Mr. Chair- 
man, which is related to the matter we are discussing this morning. 
As you know, a little over a year ago the Federal Security Agency 
held a conference on aging, one of the most important conferences 
ever held in this city. More than a thousand persons attended that 
meeting, the members of which were drawn from a cross-section of 
American life. One of the recommendations that came out of that 
gvroup was that the library services of this Nation be expanded to 
serve more completely the needs of the upper age groups in our 
population, which, because of improvements in medical treatment 
and other scientific advances, are increasing proportionately. 

These elderly people, we now learn, need not be retired. They need 
not go out of productive employment as they reach 65 and 70. We 
know now that they can be retrained so that they can continue to 
earn at least part of their living a long time after they would normally 
have retired. The libraries have a very important part to play in 
rendering this service and also in providing recreational facilities, 
reading facilities, for these older members of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the situation in the United States today with 
regard to library service? I have at my left my colleague, Dr. Ralph 
Dunbar, a member of the staff of the Office of Education, who is head 
of the small library unit we have there, who may wish to supplement 
some of my figures because I don’t pretend to be an authority in this 
field 

[ am reliably informed, Mr. Chairman, that there are 30 million of 
our people who have no library services at all. That is, a library is not 
hear enough to their homes to provide them a real library service. — It 
is true that all the States have some kind of library service in connec- 
tion with the State government, and those who wish I am told may 
write to the State library service and get books and other forms of 
literature, but human nature being what it is, we know that few 
citizens will take advantage of those facilities, certainly many fewer 
than would take advantage of the library facilities if they existed 
around the corner as they do in my community. 

We are also told, Mr. Chairman, that there are 50 million more 
Americans who do not have an adequate, easily accessible library 
service, and when you add those two figures together you get 80 
million, or more than half of the citizens of the United States. J am 
told, too, Mr. Chairman, that those who have studied these matters 
believe that 1t costs about a dollar and a half per capita to provide a 
minimum library service. The total for the United States, then, 
would be roughly $225 million. The last figures we have available 
show that $105 million were spent, which leaves quite a gap, as you 
can see. 

This bill which you have introduced, Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment would go a long way, at least it would make a good beginning 
in repairing these deficiencies in the library service of our Nation. It 
would extend library services into the rural areas. If anyone doubts 
that such services are needed or that our people will take advantage 
of them if they are made available, I commend to them this article 
entitled “Books on Wheels,” and I will give the exact reference to the 
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stenotypist here so that those who wish to read it may be able to find 
it.) This article shows that in west Georgia where no library service 
was at one time available, except the type of State service which I 
described a moment ago in which books could be borrowed from the 
State library, only 775 books were so borrowed in a year. But after 
these two bookmobiles were put into service and a number of new 
books provided, in a 6-year period the number of books in circulation 
in that community in 1 year rose to 260,775. I don’t think I need to 
go into the fact, Mr. Chairman, that the whole level of life in that 
community was raised by making these library facilities available. I 
have no reason to believe that west Georgia is any different from any 
other community in which library service is not now available. 

This bill would assist the States for a 5-year period in extending 
their library services. I want to make clear, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would not in any sense provide an adequate library service for the 
United States as a whole. Its intent is to assist the States in setting 
up some library facilities in some communities to show what can be 
done when those facilities are available and to stimulate—1I would like 
to emphasize that word—to stimulate local communities and the 
States themselves to provide these library services. In other words, 
this does not involve the United States Gevernment in a long-range 
program of support for library services. Whether the Congress would 
ever want to pass such legislation I do not know, Mr. Chairman, but 
this legislation does not contemplate that kind of program. It is a 
stimulating type of thing, and the results I think can be forecast by 
looking at the results of the Smith-Hughes and the legislation subse- 
quent to 1917 dealing with vocational education. Because of that 
legislation we have excellent programs of vocational education through- 
out the 48 States. 

The United States Office of Education, Mr. Chairman, is interested 
in this legislation because for 15 years or more we have been studying 
the problems of library education and library service in the Office of 
Education. As I have said, we have had a very small staff there 
which has issued studies of library service periodically, that has ad- 
vised with local and State libraries concerning library services, and 
so on. Our interest really goes back further than that, because in 
1876 one of the historical documents in library service in the United 
States was printed and distributed by the United States Office of 
Education. 

This legislation would provide $7.5 million for a period of 5 vears, 
to be distributed through the Office of Education to the 48 States and 
the Territories on the basis of a formula. Forty thousand dollars 
would be allotted to each State directly, and to three of the Terri- 
tories. In the case of the Virgin Islands, $10,000 would be allotted. 
That would account for roughly $2,050,C0G. In addition to that, 
about $5.5 million would be distributed on a formula basis, the 
formula taking into account the percentage of persons living in the 
various States in rural communities as compared with the percentage 
of those living in rural communities in the entire United States. 

A State plan would have to be submitted under this legislatioa by 
each State wishing to participate in this program, and that State plan 
under this law, if it were passed, would have to be approved by the 
Commissioner of Education in order to determine that the iatentions 
of the Congress were carried out in the State plan. I want to make 


1 Books on Wheels, by Edith Foster, director, West Georgia Regional Library, Carrollton, Ga 
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clear and emphasize for the record, Mr. Chairman, that nothing in this 
act contemplates putting in the hands of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion any authority to interfere with or determine the policies or prac- 
tices of education or library service in the 48 States. Those responsi- 
bilities would remain, as they properly should, in the hands of the 
State authorities and the local communities. The respensibilities of 
the Office of Education, then, would be limited, after examining these 
plans, merely to certifying to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States that money could be paid over to the States to carry 
out the intention of this legislation. 

Also I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that a very small sum 
would be iivolved in the staffing of this service in the Office of Educa- 
tion. The vast proportion of this money would go into the States to 
extend the library services. 

That concludes my formal presentation, Mr. Chairman. I would 
be glad to attempt to answer any questions which the members of the 
committee may wish to ask. If 1 can’t answer them, I will ask my 
colleague, Mr. Dunbar, to attempt to do so. I want to say again that 
I appreciate having the opportunity to testify on this bill. 

Mr. Tackxerr. We certainly appreciate your being here, Dr. 
MeGrath, and your statement I think fully covers the points involved. 
Do you have a question, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howexu. I am sorry I missed the first part of your talk, Mr. 
McGrath. Could you tell me in just a few words what library activi- 
ties vour Department conducts now? Is it any major part of your 
operations? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir; | am glad to say we have seven persons in 
the library unit of the United States Office of Education. Four of 
them are professionals, two of them are secretaries, and one is a 
statistician. Our service in the past with that small staff, Mr. Howell, 
has been related mostly to gathering statistical information about 
library services and distributing that information to the library pro- 
fession and to lay groups in the United States. [say mostly limited 
to that. We have, however, rendered consultative services to com- 
munities which wished to establish, extend, or improve library facil- 
ities. Dr. Dunbar does some of that and his colleagues also assist 
him. I want to say, Mr. Howell, I am glad you asked this question 
because it gives me an opportunity to tell the Members of Congress 
something about what has been going on in the Office of Education 
since June of 1950. Many of our important services like this one 
unfortunately have had to be suspended or curtailed because of 
emergency activities. 

I will give you one concrete example. There was a time a year 
ago when, as the members of this committee will remember, there was 
a tremendous demand for steel in various sections of the country. In 
fact, we had hearings, as you will remember, Mr. Howell, in the late 
fall. We had to take 40 or 50 members of our staff off their normal 
activities, such as dealing with library problems, and throw them into 
the breach in order to get the steel out to the schools in reasonably 
good time, as I am happy to be able to say we did, without additional 
financial assistance from the Government. But I wouldn’t like that 
to continue, Mr. Howell. Steel is only one example. I can give you 
other examples. But if it did continue, all these services that we have 
been normally rendering to the schools and the libraries would have to 
be discontinued, and I think in the long run that would be to the 
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disadvantage of the country and in the long run it would interfere 
with the military effort itself, because our military effort depends in 
large measure on the skills and the intelligence of our people, to say 
nothing of the preservation of our free institutions, which also depend 
on education. 

Mr. Howe... Is Dr. Dunbar the top man in your library section? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howreiyt. What is his title? 

Dr. McGraru. You give your title, Dr. Dunbar. 

Dr. Dunrar. Chief, Service to Libraries Section. 

Mr. Howr.u. You say you have some consulting service. Is that 
directly with communities which perhaps write in and ask your 
advice or help on certain matters? 

Dr. MceGrarnu. There is a variety of things, Mr. Howell. As you 
know, a good deal of the activity of the office, the consulting work and 
supplving of information, is done for Members of Congress themselves, 
but we also work with libraries and school systems in the States, and 
on request in local communities. 

Dr. Dunrar. Through the State library agencies as far as possible. 
If it comes from an individual college or university we will help them. 

Mr. Howe... All I was trying to get at was whether you have a 
section or division that operates at a high enough level really to have 
some standing in your Department and really do some things. 

Dr. McGraru. We are inadequately staffed, Mr. Howell. Four 
professional persons cannot do very much in this great country. We 
attempt to do as much as we can with the people we have and the 
facilities we have. We are proud of what Dr. Dunbar and his associ- 
ates have been doing, and I think before your hearings are concluded, 
Mr. Howell, members of the American Library Association and others 
will testify about the worth of the services of the office. So perhaps 
I don’t,need to say any more on that subject, but I will say that we 
could not handle this legislation with the present staff. We would 
have to have a small additional staff. 

Mr. Howewu. Have you any accurate information as to what addi- 
tional staff vou might require? ; 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. I would like to put this into the record. 
We have estimated that the additional staff required would be four 
library extension specialists, four research assistants, three statis- 
ticians—and [I will lump all the others—six others, clerical and 
secretarial. That totals $80,000 for personal services. 

Mr. Howextu. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Have vou any idea how many States are pro- 
viding traveling library facilities now? 

Dr. McGratu. Traveling libraries? Ralph, could vou supply that 
figure? 

Dr. DunpaArR. Forty-eight States have State library agencies, but 
less than half would have traveling libraries. I suppose by that you 
mean not only the old-time collection of books that would go from 
community to community, but the bookmobiles. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. Do you believe, Dr. McGrath, 
the provision of more libraries will help to make up some of the 
deficiency in our educational system wherein we are lacking provision 
for 2 million children? 

Dr. McGratnu. I do indeed, Mr. Greenwood. Some of us don’t 
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realize what it means to be without a book, either when you want to 
read for your own intellectual enjoyment or when you need a book to 
find a fact in order to take a course of action in your life, such as to 
improve your farm or to study the history of the United States or 
whatever. I am certain from our experience with other forms of 
legislation—the vocational education acts, for example—that this 
legislation would stimulate the establishment and the extension of 
library services in these rural communities, and those services could 
be used in all sorts of ways. They could be used in connection with 
the schools. As you know, Mr. Greenwood, the schools don’t provide 
all the reading material that children need. In fact, one of the great 
advances in modern education has been just that. We do not use 
one textbook any longer, out of which the student learns everything 
about a particular subject. We use what we refer to as collateral 
readings, a mass of material, sometimes each piece only four or five 
pages in length, but very important pages, and those pages have to 
be available. These libraries would supplement the classroom work 
of elementary schools, of secondary schools, indeed of college and 
universities, because not all colleges and universities have all the 
library facilities that they need for their specialized work. 

As I say, it would provide reading material for adults, which as ] 
said before Mr. Howell came in, is greatly needed because in spite of 
our wonderful educational svstem, the average education of our 
people over 25 vears of age is less than 9 vears. Also, as I said, with 
the rapid advancement of knowledge, nobody is ever really completely 
educated. 

Mr. Greenwoop. How do vou feel about this being a permanent 
hand-out from the Federal Government to the States? Do you think 
that would be taken care of; that once the stimulation was used, 
eventually, perhaps in 5 vears or so, the States would be able to take 
of this program without help from the Federal Government? 

You mentioned the Smith-Hughes Act, for instance—that help 
which was given to vocational education. Do you think there would 
be a tendency to let the States go on their own eventually, provided 
stimulation is provided by the Federal Government? 

Dr. McGrartnu. I think, Mr. Greenwood, that there might be some 
agitation for grants to the library svstems of the States, but I do not 
contemplate that in this legislation. This bill provides a terminal 
date at the end of 5 years. The real purpose of the bill, as I under- 
stand it, is to do the very reverse of the thing which you are raising 
the question about. The purpose of the bill is to stimulate State 
and local communities to provide their own library facilities for their 
own citizens. We don’t have anything in this bill in the way of 
money to buy library buildings or to buy land on which library build- 
ings are to be built or to pay permanently the salaries of staff members 
in those institutions. The purpose of this legislation is to show 
communities what a real library service can do for their citizens in 
the hope that they then—the citizens of those communities—having 
seen the benefits of good library service will be willing to pay only 
$1.50 a head to provide such minimum facilities. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Thank vou. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Mr. Potter? 

Mr. Porrer. Dr. MeGrath, I am sorry that I wasn’t here to hear 
the first part of your statement. Probably vou have covered this in 
your statement, but how much control will the Office of Education 
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have in determining what type of books, for example, might be 
made available, or is that left to the States? 

Dr. McGraru. That is left to the States, Mr. Potter, and I am 
very glad you raised this question because again I would like to put 
something in the record on this subject, not only as it relates to 
H. R. 5195 and its companion bills now in the Congress, but as it 
relates to every piece of legislation with which the Office of Education 
is concerned. My attention has been called to an editorial about this 
bill, in which it is charged that this bill provides an opportunity for 
the officers of the Federal Government, presumably in this case the 
Commissioner of Education since he is the one concerned here, to 
control the thought of the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Tackerr. Is that the Indianapolis News editorial? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. It is the Indianapolis Star, I believe. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am irrevocably committed to 
the principle of States’ rights in education; that the educational 
system of this country is and should be forever controlled by the 
citizens of the 48 States and their respective communities. I think 
it would be highly dangerous to the welfare of this country to have 
any other system. I want to say, too, Mr. Chairman, that as long 
as I am Commissioner of Education, so far as it is within my power, 
the Federal Government never will invade those local rights and 
States’ rights. I want to say, too, Mr. Chairman, that this bill and 
every other piece of legislation dealing with education that I have 
had the privilege of re ading and that is several hundred —specifi- 
eally prohibits the Commissioner of Education or any other agent 
of the Federal Government from determining the policies and prac- 
tices of education or, in this case, library service in the 48 States and 
the communities. 

Mr. Chairman, people who write editorials I presume are educated 
in a certain way, anyway. They are presumed to be literate, other- 
wise they couldn’t write these editorials. I think it is only fair to say 
that if they are ethical people they will have read the legislation that 
they are writing about. Otherwise they wouldn’t know what they are 
talking about. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that any literate 
American who has read this bill and can understand the English 
language certainly knows that there is no provision here and no 
possibility for the Commissioner of Education or any other officer 
of the Government to interfere with or determine the local policies or 
State policies in regard to library service. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
[ am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that people who write such 
editorials do not themselves believe that there is any thought control 
in this legislation, but they offer that argument for other purposes. 

Mr. Porter. Dr. McGrath, did I understand you to say that this 
program would supplement in the various school programs, high 
school, elementary school, and in some cases colleges, the library serv- 
ices of those schools? Is that true? 

Dr. McGraru. If they choose to have that service and the State 
plan included such service. 

Mr. Porrer. If that be so, what about parochial schools? 

Dr. McGrartu. Any child, any citizen of the community in which 
a public library service exists is free to use that service as he wishes. 

Mr. Porrrer. Assuming you have a community which has a 
Catholic school and a Catholic library in connection with the school, 
would this service be available to supplement their library? 
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Dr. McGraru. I assume so, yes, as indeed the public libraries do 
now. This, as I said, Mr. Potter, would be 

Mr. Porrrer. Would be determined by State policy? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes; not by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Greenwoop. In other words, if the States supported a school 
library in a Catholic school, then it would get support from this bill 
if the State so determined. 

Dr. McGraru. No, I would put it this way: In this bill the 
language is: 
provide that any library services furnished under the plan shall be made available 
free of charge under regulations prescribed by the State library administrative 
agency. 

This would mean that in each State the library administrative agency 
would determine what services are to be provided under this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Porrrer. Taking the example I used before, a library in a 
Catholic school, in most instances are those approved by the State 
library commissioner or administrator? 

Dr. McGraru. | will have to turn to the professional counsel on 
this, Mr. Potter. 

Dr. DunBar. Sir, of course this service will be determined by the 
State library extension agencies. The service will be possible through 
a public library, which may extend its services to the rural areas. The 
services could be used by Catholic schools, just as these are in the 
various cities and rural communities where bookmobile service or 
regional library service is being provided. 

Mr. Porrer. Does supplementation of vour various school libraries 
mean that books would be available for their libraries or would that 
also be on a traveling basis? 

Dr. McGrarn. As | understand it, Mr. Potter, there would be a 
variety of arrangements. If the teacher wanted high-school students, 
for example, to read in certain books, as I understand it the book- 
mobile might provide those books periodically. 

Mr. Tackerr. It is true that in most instances throughout the 
country they have a headquarters or a main library in, we will say, 
a county, and then the bookmobile operates from that county. Of 
course, people can come to the library and get the books or they can 
get them from the bookmobile; is that right? 

Dr. MeGrarn. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Tackett. The religious issue plays no part in the public 
library system, does it, in any way? 

Dr. McGratn. No; it never has in my mind. 

Mr. Tackerr. Has it ever presented itself under any program that 
we have in the Federal Government? Has it ever presented itself 
to you? 

Dr. McGratu. Not in my time; not while I have been Commis- 
sioner of Education. This issue has never been raised. 

Mr. Porrer. If it is the policy of the public library to lend books 
to the parochial schools, there is nothing in this bill which would 
prohibit their doing that; is there? 

Dr. McGraru. That is true. There is nothing tn this bill, Mr. 
Potter, which would prevent the local public library from rendering 
its normal services. 

Mr. Porrer. To schools regardless of denomination? 

Dr. MceGraru. That is right. 
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Mr. Tackerr. I doubt that it Would be constitutional for a public 
library to designate which of the public could use the facilities as 
long as they complied with the rules and regulations of that library. 

| have some information here that I think came from the Commis- 
sioner of Education relative to some of the questions brought forth 
a while ago, that only 735 counties now provide county-wide library 
service. Is that correct? 

Dr. Dunrar. Yes. 

Mr. Tackrrr. And 488 counties have no public library service of 
any kind. 

Dr. Dunsar. Within their borders. 

Mr. Tackrrr. And in the remaining 1,859 counties of this country 
there are only city and town libraries, supported by urban taxation. 

Dr. DunBar. The figure ts 1,847 

Mr. Tackrerr. I wanted to be sure to cet that in the record. 

| understand also from information coming from you people that 
the income for the public libraries of this country is only 73 cents per 
person 

Dr. DunBar. That is correct for the annual operating expenses of 
public libraries. 

Mr. Tackerr. And that our secondary schools have an average 
income of $33.69 per person. 

Dr. MecGraru. I think, Mr. Chairman, you had better let me 
supply that figure for the record. That sounds right, but I would 
like to give you an exact figure which we have in the office. 

(Commirrer Nore.—Dr. McGrath subsequently furnished the 
following information pertaining to expenditures: ) 

Expenditures per capita for current expenses for public elementary and second- 
ary schools, 1949-50: 

Full-time day schools only—$30.99. 
Evening, summer, and adult schools—-21 cents. 
Total, per capita—$31.20. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Can you tell me if all the States do as they do 
in New York State, requiring their high school and other elementary 
schools to have a library of their own in their building? In New 
York State each public elementary school has to have a separate 
grade library, and in the high schools, and even in the private schools. 
Is that the common practice in other States generally throughout the 
United States? 

Dr. McGraru. I would have to get the facts on that subject, Mr. 
Greenwood, but I am sure it would not be true, because such a large 
proportion of our schools in the United States have fewer than 100 
pupils. In fact, a great many of them have only 25 or 30 pupils. It 
would not be possible in my judgment to supply a library for each 
such institution, but, of course, as I pointed out in connection with 
Mr. Potter’s question, they would have library facilities. 

The importance of libraries in schools is recognized in all States. 
At least 33 States have established standards for school libraries 
similar to those of New York State and are working toward the 
attainment of these goals. However, no State as vet has been able 
to reach fully its minimum standards for schoo! libraries. Obstacles 
in the program are lack of space for library quarters in school buildings, 
lack of funds for library materials, and a great shortage of school 
librarians. 
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Regional accrediting associations have established standards for 
school libraries in the several States. Member schools,in all of the 
States are attempting to conform to these standards. 

Standards for school libraries are constantly being adjusted to meet 
the needs of the school because the function of the library in the school 
is to further the objectives of the school program. 

Mr. Greenwoop. | am thinking, not in connection with this bill, 
but the State requirements at the present time. We are required in 
New York State to maintain libraries in both our high schools and 
elementary schools. No matter how small, there is supposed to be a 
small library for the small group. Jam wondering if that is a common 
practice and requirement in most of the States of this country. 

Dr. Dunpar. Mr. Greenwood, it is a growing practice, and the 
accrediting associations and the State authorities are more and more 
raising the requirements regarding the inclusion of a school library as 
a necessary adjunct to the education of the pupils. They are working 
in the other States. There are movements on to proceed in that 
direction. It is far from an achieved goal to have that in all the 
States. It still varies greatly from State to State. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Tackrrr. May I ask one question of Dr. McGrath before he 
leaves. Is there coordination between vour office and the Library of 
Congress relative to this library work throughout the country ot 
assistance being rendered to other smaller library services? 

Dr. McGraru. We work very closely with the staff of the Library 
of Congress in a very friendly manner. I think, as Mr. Clapp’s 
testimony will point out, it was decided some years ago that this 
kind of service to the libraries of the country should be rendered 
through the United States Office of Education, so there is no conflict 
of interest here whatsoever, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you, Dr. McGrath and Dr. Dunbar. 

Is that all the questions you have, gentlemen? 

Mr. Tackxretrr. Verner W. Clapp, Acting Librarian of Congress, 
will now be heard. 


STATEMENT OF VERNER W. CLAPP, ACTING LIBRARIAN, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Cuapp. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this opportunity 
to endorse this bill, its purposes, and its provisions, from the point of 
view of the services and activities of the Library of Congress. To 
remark upon the suggestion of cooperation which has just been made 
between the Office of Education and the Library of Congress, the 
situation stands somewhat as follows: 

The Library of Congress has absolutely no administrative responsi- 
bilites for other libraries in the country at all. Any administrative 
responsibilities that the Federal Government has assumed with respect 
to other libraries are all vested in the Office of Education. We 
believe at the Library of Congress that this is a very healthy situation. 
The Office of Education is interested in education in its broadest 
aspects. The Library of Congress necessarily is interested in provid- 
ing a library service. The Library of Congress does provide library 
services to some extent on a Nation-wide basis, and [ would like to 
reier to this during the course of my statement later, but our rela- 
tions with other libraries are completely informal, based exclusively 
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on mutual interest in servicing the ultimate consumer, namely, the 
reader. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were asked what was perhaps the essential 
element of American democracy and of American greatness, I would 
say that that element was probably equality of access to educational 
facilities, initial instruction in the first place, equal access to sources 
of information, and the parallel responsibilities to act on these sources 
of information in forming one’s opinion and acting upon it at the 
polls. 

As Mr. McGrath pointed out so well, education does not cease at 
the seventh grade or at the twelfth grade or at the end of college or 
at the end of securing a graduate degree. Education goes on through 
life. Beyond the mere instruction which one is compelled by one’s 
local laws or by one’s parents or by the social forces of the community 
to undergo, every citizen needs to have access all through his life to 
sources of information. The library is, as far as we know, the best 
method of providing access to the individual citizen to sources of 
information which are within his own control. The need for informa- 
tion is recognized and has been responded to by a plethora of infor- 
mational media, the magazines, the technical bulletins, the Govern- 
ment bulletins and so on, but these are not, generally speaking, within 
the control of the individual citizen at his beck and call at the moment 
that he needs the information or the other values of literary material. 
For business purposes, for information about the country itself, its 
history, its institutions, the great men, the local history of the 
country, one cannot expect to be spoon-fed out of a local newspaper, 
out of the Nation-wide circulation magazine, or from a_ bulletin 
which comes automatically jrom a Government department or from 
a State agency. For the purpose of the individual, for the informa- 
tion that he wants when he needs it and at the time he needs it, a 
library facility is necessary. 

I would say, sir, that in the light of the leadership which the United 
States has taken in providing educational facilities to all its citizens, 
the great lead which the United States early made in this line, the 
fact that one-fifth of our counties are now lacking in the facilities 
which make this educational processing beyond instruction in the 
whole life is not only deplorable but probably intolerable. 

[ would like to make another point here from the particular point 
of view of the Library of Congress. As I said, the Library of Congress 
has no administrative arrangements or relationships with the other 
libraries or with library supervisory bodies, State agencies throughout 
the country. Our arrangements are entirely informal and_ based 
upon what we can give to them, what they can give to us, entirely in 
the interest of the ultimate consumer. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
informality of these arrangements, the libraries of the country do 
form in a sense a system. There are the larger State and university 
libraries, and then finally there are some certain libraries whose size 
and the quality of their collections make them outstanding, almost 
unique in the country. I mention here collections like those of the 
Army Medical Library, the Department of Agriculture, Harvard, the 
New York Public Library, the Library of Congress, and a few others. 

This may seem to have no relation to the small community library 
in a county whose livelihood is based, let’s say, exclusively on agricul- 
ture, but there is a very direct connection. Just as the bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture are to a large extent useless to a 
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farmer unless he has a local intermediary, the county agent, a man 
who can call his attention to what information, what services, what 
loans, for example, are available, so the library facilities of the country 
don’t become available to the local reader unless he has a local inter- 
mediary, namely his local librarian. 

Just to give you an example of this, we do a rather large business 
in the Library of Congress in the way of interlibrary loans. We don’t 
lend to individuals outside of certain officials to whom we are required 
to loan, but we will lend to libraries, to any library. Actually, 
libraries don’t demand too heavily from us because a small library in 
California, for example, would much rather see first if they can bor- 
row a book from the State library before they go all the way east and 
ask the Library of Congress. Nevertheless, our interlibrary loans are 
a considerable proportion of our business. 

Last vear there was established in Missouri a county library where 
none had existed before. We had never, so far as we know, received 
a request for an interlibrary loan from a county or from anybody in 
that county. Almost immediately, however, after this county 
library system was established and the bookmobiles began going out 
and services became known, we began to get quite a number of 
requests for loans of books not only to the county library but to the 
State library which had been called upon in its turn by the county 
library. 

Consequently, I want to make the point that the very small, the 
very minor sums which under the provisions of this bill will go to 
stimulate the provision of library services in rural areas, will not 
merely pay for those services which are locally provided, but actually 
at the same time integrate those communities into what is really a 
Nation-wide system. By giving the local community an intermediary 
between himself and the rest of the country in the form of a local 
librarian, you are making all these other things available to him. 

This opportunity I think is away in excess of the comparative small 
sums provided by the bill, and I am very happy again from the rather 
peculiar point of view of the Library of Congress, which has nothing 
to do with local library services except in this round-about way, to 
endorse the bill, sir. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howett. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

Mr. GREENWOob. No questions, thank vou. 

Mr. Tacketr. Mr. Potter? 

Mr. Porrer. Mr. Clapp, we are confronted with a very real prob- 
lem in this Congress of trying to make both ends meet. I will grant 
you that the sum of $7.5 million is small compared to most sums that 
we have to deal with. There are many people who feel that the Fed- 
eral Government is no different than the average family, that it can’t 
continue to spend more money than it is taking in. I know that this 
bill will be challenged on the floor, if it reaches the floor, by that very 
argument. Agreeing that it is a bill that is worth while, where would 
you recommend that we cut down expenditures to take care of this 
$7.5 million? 

Mr. Crapp. I think, under given circumstances, 1 might le able 
to find the place to cut down expenditures. This is hypothetical. 
Directly on the point, sir, whether I think this $7.5 million is a justi- 
fiable additional expense to the Federal Government at the present 
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time when we are finding it hard to make ends meet—I would like to 
speak directly to that rather than to the possibility of saving else- 
where. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Potter, I believe that the average 
American chews every year something like $6 worth of chewing gum. 
The average American smokes every vear an average of $16 worth of 
cigarettes. [ don’t have the figures handy for cigars or liquor. I 
think that a country which is wealthy enough to chew up $5 or $6 
worth of chicle every year, which is wealthy enough to smoke up 
three times that amount of agricultural and industrial products, can 
afford to make to the population which produces these things, among 
other circumstances, the necessary ingredients for access to informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Porrgr. I can well agree W ith Vou, but it would be most difficult 
to campaign on that. 

Mr. Crappr. I don’t think so, sir. I would like to go some time 

Mr. Porrer. | would like to have you come up and campaign for 
ne 

Mir. Crapr. On the chicle, | don’t chew chewing gum. My chil- 
dren all do. But I do smoke cigarettes, and yet | would be willing to 
cut down my consumption of cigarettes, sir, in order to get library 
sery ice, 

Mr. Porrer. I can well appreciate that point, but I did raise the 
question because it is the real question in this bill. If you could bring 
this bill into our foreign-aid program, it would pass ina minute. Do 
you suppose we could work that, Boyd? 

Mr. Tackerr. | would be willing. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuapr. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Harold F. Brigham, president, public libraries division, Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. BRIGHAM, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES DIVISION, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bricuam. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a statement that | would 
like to hold to in order to save time or shall I just leave it here with you? 

Mr. Tackerr. Just put it there, and you can use it in your testi- 
mony if you care to. 

Mr. Briguam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am director of the 
Indiana State Library, my immediate position, and in our library is 
the State extension agency which would be directly identified with 
this bill at the State level. 

[ am here as the official representative of the American Library 
Association, its executive board particularly, at the request of the 
president of the aor er mien Mrs. Fyan. 

| took time night before last to try to put on paper as succinctly 
as I could the principal arguments I could think of in favor of this 
bill, not leaning on the literature necessarily that [ could have reached, 
but recalling the important points in so much of that literature and 
then trying to condense my own convictions to the important points 
which L felt sure the gentlemen of this committee would wish to 
consider. Those points I have put in this statement. I have broken 
them down into two parts, one relating to what I have called the 
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basic need, and the other the point of justification now in spite of 
conditions such as those Mr. Potter was just referring to. 

T will hold pretty close to the statement. 

Under basic need; the provision of effective library service for all 
the people is a national concern, as well as aState and local concern. 
Public libraries serve school children and youth of all ages, but even 
more significantly they provide for adults the only free tax-supported 
opportunity to continue education throughout life. This is the 
American library tradition, and it is so because education for citizen- 
ship and personal development is the tradition of American democracy. 

The American Library Association for a generation or more has 
devoted special efforts to the strengthening of the thousand and more 
little libraries, and the establishment of library service in unserved 
areas. These efforts have concentrated in the rural areas of the coun- 
try where these two needs were to be found almost exclusively. In 
all this time comparatively little progress has been made. We still 
have more than a thousand little, struggling libraries in small towns, 
needing help if they are to render effective service. 

We still have a thousand or more rural townships and counties 
with no local service at all. On that last statement, a thousand or 
more rural townships and counties, let me interpolate, 1 meant to 
try to get the exact figures but hadn’t the time, but in my own State 
of Indiana there are slightly more than 500 townships which do not 
have any local service. 1 know in Michigan 

Mr. Porrer. Located within the township, vou mean? 

Mr. Bricuam. Yes; located within the towhship. I know that is 
so in Illinois, I know it is so in Kentucky where I formerly lived, and 
] know it is true in Tennessee where I also served tn a library. 

A national plan for the solution of this national problem was de- 
veloped by the American Library Association in 1948, based on an 
exhaustive study of all factors involved. One of the principal con- 
clusions of this plan was that local tax sources could not be expected 
to support effective library service without supplementation, and that 
this supplementation should come both from the State and from the 
Federal Government. In this way there could be ultimately good 
library service for all the people, with such integration of services 
that people in small communities and rural areas would have access 
to the resources of larger libraries as well as convenient access to their 
own local libraries. 

Let me interpolate here, if I may, a second conclusion that came 
out of that national plan which is in print and is the guide for libraries 
in this postwar period. The map on the wall is a new item of infor- 
mation. That map with its wide-open spaces shows those towns, 
communities, or counties actually which have what may be con- 
sidered a basis for good library service. They have a basis for what 
is called good minimum library service. In this national plan the 
conclusion I refer to is that in order to give good library service or 
reasonably good service, a community should have a population of 
25,000 people, and it should have a minimum income for library pur- 
poses to the amount recognized today as $40,000; 25,000 population 
and $40,000 income to provide service to those 25,000 people. These 
red areas or communities show the number in the country that have 
a basis for good minimum library service. It shows by the wide- 
open white spaces the large number of communities in the whole 
country which do not have that kind of base for service. It boils 
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down to these figures, actually: There are 372 such communities in 
the whole country. 1 think that figure will surprise librarians as well 
as nonlibrarians. Of the 372 there are 249 cities. Two hundred and 
forty-nine of them are cities, most of them larger cities, of course. 
The others are either counties or what we call municipal and country 
arrangements, counties served by the large city in the county, usually 
the county seat. Of those there are 78 which are county libraries; 
there are 42 which are municipal county arrangements. There are 
three regional libraries in the whole country. There are 302 such 
communities. 

Mr. Tackerr. You mean there are only 372 libraries in the 
United States? 

Mr. Brigham. No. There are 372 which, according to this 
national plan, Mr. Chairman, met what would be called a good 
standard for support of a reasonably good library service. As I 
remember it, there are six-thousand-four-hundred-some-odd public 
libraries in the whole country. 1 think that figure is correct from 
the American Library Directory. 

Mr. Porrrer. Will you explain the reason for the State of California 
being so far ahead of the other States? Do they have a good State 
program? 

Mr. Bricuam. It is basically a State-wide set-up in California. 
It is on a county basis. The libraries of California are ahead in that 
they have developed county libraries more completely than any 
other State 

Mr. Porrer. Are they supported by the State or is it part State 
and part county funds? 

Mr. Briguam. I can get the figure of county support in California 
to see what the actual State support is. It is based on county income 
and municipal income alone, according to the figures I have for 
California. There are large counties in California, compared with 
Indiana with its 92 counties. We couldn’t begin to have a library 
income of at least $40,000 in our Indiana counties with local income 
alone, at the maximum allowable tax for library purposes. 

Shall I proceed? 

The library-services bill which is before the Congress goes direcily 
to the heart of the whole problem. It would provide the means to 
bring about ‘“‘the further development of public library service in 
rural areas,’” and it would encourage and stimulate the State govern- 
ments to do their part. 

There is a special justification for the proposed concentration of 
effort to develop service in rural areas. It resides in rural people 
themselves, in the people of America who live on farms and in small 
towns. They have made our large cities, by constant migration to 
them. They have furnished a very high percent of the leaders to 
be found in cities, in State governments, in national enterprises of all 
kinds, including, of course, the National Government. And rural 
people somehow seem to have a keener appreciation of such oppor- 
tunities as a public library offers. They use the libraries well when 
they have libraries. The unfortunate thing is that rural people need 
better library service than they ordinarily have, and all too many 
have no library service at all. 

Justification for the bill itself and proof of the need it is designed 
to meet are probably less critical concerns to Members of the Congress 
than justification of passage of a new revenue bill now, in the face 
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of all the demands upon the Federal Government today, military 
necessities, and staggering taxes. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that those points reinforce 
the points already made on the basic need for this bill without any 
further elaboration. 

These points which follow relate to my own thinking about justifica- 
tion under present conditions for this bill, and there are four points 
here. The first point: 

The kinds of services which public libraries offer to individuals and 
groups are vitally important now. Citizens need information now as 
never before. They need help to understand and deal with the prob- 
lems and stresses that face us all now. They need library service, 
good library service, now, as such public service has never quite been 
needed before. Consider the effect, for example, if 20 million Ameri- 
cans, or only 10 million, could read two very recent books: Gerald 
Johnson’s This American People and Elton Trueblood’s The Life 
We Prize’. Or consider the effect on two actual national projects 
of the American Library Association today, namely, library partici- 
pation in the nation-wide register and vote campaign of the American 
Heritage Foundation, and the ALA’s own Nation-wide American 
heritage program, a discussion program, made possible by a Ford 
Foundation grant. Our citizens need library service now, the kind 
of service which does such things for people. 

Let me interpolate here that there will be no better time than now 
for Federal assistance. We can be sure that present conditions are 
not going to improve soon. We are going to be living for many years 
in this period of stress and strain and high taxes, and if this bill is as 
important as we believe it is, there will be no better time for its passage 
than in this vear 1952. 

My second point, the burden of Federal taxes, direct and indirect, 
is truly staggering. Every individual taxpayer is deeply concerned. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you would let me share with you a 
squibb that came from one of our Indianapolis papers to relieve the 
pressure here. It says: 

Rumors are that next vear’s Federal income-tax form will contain only three 
questions: How much money have you? Where is it? How soon can we get it? 

One result of high, and still mounting, Federal taxes is strong and 
growing resistance to increases in local taxes. The property tax is 
breaking down, and the income tax is usurped by State and Federal 
Government. Under such conditions it seems inevitable that local 
taxes must be supplemented increasingly from State and National 
taxes. And it is reasonable that the individual taxpayer should feel, 
and, I believe, does feel, he has a just claim on a portion of the Federal 
tax dollar (and State tax dollar) which he has paid with “‘sweat and 
tears.” He needs this relief to help solve the serious tax problem 
which faces his local community. He needs it to help make possible 
essential local services, including library service. 

My third point I make with a little misgiving and yet with a con- 
viction. The local taxpayver’s small claim on Federal taxes, as, repre- 
sented by the Library Services Bill, can be met even now, I honestly 
believe, in spite of military necessities and other demands on the 
Federal Government, by the exercise of courageous care and control 
in the expenditure of present income. It should require no increase 
in present income, nor sacrifice of present services. 

My fourth point is related to that, perhaps. 
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Finally, let me risk a word on a very ticklish subject, especially 
so in the proud State of Indiana. Our distinguished press in the 
Hoosier capital declared very recently: 

Federal aid, in housing or welfare, or education or anything else, always involves 

Federal control. And when the Federal Government controls such activities, 
it rides roughshod over the rights and interests and wishes of the citizens in local 
communities. 
Such a statement is good journalistic hyperbole—I think Dr. McGrath 
commented on such statements earlier—but it disregards the basic 
need for Federal assistance and does injustice to the authority and 
power of the Congress of the United States. 

If my 10 years’ experience as an appointed State official means 
anything, it has proved to me that the respected State Legislature of 
Indiana is fully competent to exercise sharp and not unwholesome 
control over administrative authority and administrative actions. 
This legislative competence includes especially control over budgets 
and expenditures. I am strongly convinced that the Congress of the 
United States possesses no less authority and no less competence than 
the Legislature of Indiana or any other State. I feel sure that the 
Congress can fully control Federal control. 

The present bill contains such a controlling provision, as Dr. 
MeGrath pointed out. It states “The provisions of this act shall 
not be so construed as to interfere with State and local initiative and 
responsibility in the conduct of public library services.’”’ This 
should be enough. Libraries have complete confidence in the Com- 
missioner of Education and his high office, and in the Library Service 
Division of that Office. Fear of Federal control is no valid argument 
against the Library Services bill. 

On behalf of the American Library Association and in the interests 
of the great need for rural library development in this country, I 
bespeak the favorable consideration of H. R. 5195 by the gentlemen 
of the House. 

I will be glad to attempt to answer any questions, if I can. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howeun. I am much impressed by the need for and desirability 
of this bill, but having in mind, as I am sure Mr. Potter did, what 
happened when we brought a previous bill before the House about a 
year or so ago, I realize that we have to be very well fortified with 
some strong arguments if we are going to get this bill even out of our 
Committee on Education and if we are going to wage a successful 
fight for it when we get to the floor. We have I think a justifiable 
tenor in Congress now or an informal policy by the Appropriations 
Committees and Members at large, believing that we can put aside 
almost any new expenditure program unless it is directly and vitally 
related to national defense. We have seen it happen recently in the 
case of a very small appropriation for a survey of educational needs 
in the migrant labor field and many other really worthy and, you 
might say, needed programs. I know that there are going to be many 
arguments against it and just one of those automatic votes against 
it unless we can answer those arguments pretty effectively. 

I know some people are going to say it can be done with local 
funds. You have given us some good arguments on that situation. 
I think your whole statement is going to help to fortify us in trying 
to work out a successful plan of action on this. I just know that it 
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isn’t going to be easy, from past experience and what is going on in 
Congress now. So anything that you can give us along that line is 
certainly going to be very helpful to us. I think your statement as 
a whole is helpful in that respect. 

l think that is about all 1 have on my mind directly. 

Mr. Brigoam. Thank you, Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Tackrrr. Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. | think one of the questions which will be asked 
is, Why don’t the local communities, seeing this need, do something 
more in their own behalf? They have seen the value of libraries in 
the local communities and yet the counties themselves are not push- 
ing this matter enough, except in California and a few other isolated 
places. That is the question we are going to have to answer. 

Mr. Briguam. Mr. Greenwood, there has been so much experience 
now in efforts to obtain support for loeal services and there has 
been, I think, proof that local communities just do not have the 
wherewithal to support local library services. That may be because 
the so-called practical necessities of life must come first—the high- 
ways, the sewers, and others. They are having trouble enough to 
support their local schools, and we know that a large portion of the 
support of local schools is coming from the States, and I think the 
argument here is very similar to the argument for school support. 
[It cannot be obtained wholly from local sources alone. It must 
have supplementation. The schools have proved they need it from 
the State. Libraries can claim they need it from the State. Li- 
braries are making the point here that library service is a national 
concern beeause it affects all the people. There must be the integra- 
tion of library services that Mr. Clapp brought out so that all libraries 
are in effect part of a system that makes library service available 
even to the person in the far reaches of upper New York so that what 
he can’t get even from Albany, he can get from the Library of 
Congress or from the University of Michigan, for example, if they 
have it. That is the way to make information work for people, by 
bringing them all the resources together through library channels. 

That makes me think of a point which to me, in reply to Mr. 
Howell’s question, is basic to the whole thing, that if library service 
Is not a direct contributio 1 to defense in this country in a very real 
sense, then library service Is aot what they think it is. 

Mr. Tac KETT. lt i: bound to be, hbeeaus e we are day called upon, 
as we were in the iast Coagress and will be in the next Congress, to 
Support the pr int 4 program to educate people abroad as a defense 
project. I think we can best take care of our own people first. 

Mr. Briguam. I am glad to heer vou sav that, Mr. Chairman, but 
even those of us who have presumably a considerable amount of educa- 
tion need to have the defense in our thinking to meet the pressures, 
to understand problems and conditions that we all have to face just 
in order to keep from sinking. That kind of defense is probably 
even more important than the defense to be found in material things, 
as important as armaments are. 

Mr. GreeENwoop. You have no fear, IT am sure, about thought 
control from Washington. 

Mr. Briguam. I have no fear whatever, Mr. Greenwood. Al- 
thouch that statement I think was attributed to a newspaper of 
Indianapolis in an editorial, I] believe it actually was a statement 
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made by a distiaguished speaker at the Fortville Lion’s Club, and the 
papers quoted it. It was not their editorial. It is to me a most 
unfortunate statement, because of all the American institutions that 
we have, I believe the American public library is the most demo- 
cratic, that is free from any possible charge of thought control. It 
serves the citizens of a democracy as a democratic agency and as an 
agency of government that makes information of ail kinds available 
to people. 1 am positive that librarians themselves are people who 
would be the last to attempt anything that could be construed as 
thought control. It is the open mind and a good understanding of 
things that they strive for in supplying library material. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Far in excess of the value of television or the 
radio, | am pretty sure the library gives access to all kinds of informa- 
tion rather than one-sided information. 

Mr. Briauam. They make a special effort to do so. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Potter? 

Mr. Porrrer. I am old fashioned, I guess. I think if the local 
rovernments can do the job, they should do it, and then if they can’t 
do it, the States should do it. I think the Federal Government 
should be the last resource. From your paragraph here on justifica- 
tion apparently you agree with me that today the Federal Govern- 
ment has used up the vast tax sources and has forced the local com- 
munities to apply to the Federal Government for assistance and to 
vo into things which they would do for themselves if the tax revenue 
were there. Is that in line with vour statement? 

Mr. Bricuam. I believe that is a fair statement and is my thinking 
under the present tax program. 

Mr. Porrer. In other words, it is not a reluctance on the part of 
local communities to do the job if tax revenues were available? Is 
that true? 

Mr. Briguam. It is not a reluctance oa their part to do the job, | 
am sure, if they could do it. 

Mr. Porrer. If they could do it financially. 

Mr. Briguam. Right. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you have any information as to the type of library 
service that we are furnishing other countries through our various 
foreign-aid programs and the cost involved there? As our chairman 
mentioned, in point 4 there is an educational program, Do vou have 
anv knowledge of the amount of money that we are spending tn library 
services for peoples of other countries? 

Mr. Briauam. Not in figures, Mr. Potter, but I am sure it is a very 
substantial amount, and there are the informational libraries which 
have been established in Mexico City and Paris and other foreign 
cities to supply the foreign countries with information about America, 
which might be related to that. 

Mr. Porrrer. You believe that it would be a pretty good idea for 
Americans to have more information about America. 

Mr. Bricuam. I believe we all need more information about 
America, and information that will help us meet the problems of 
America. 

Mr. Porrer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Brigham, that was a good statement. 

Mr. Bricuam. Thank you. 
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Mr. Tackett. We certainly do appreciate your coming here and 
making your statement, Mr. Brigham. 

Mr. Bricguam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tackerr. Dr. J. T. Sanders of the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. T. SANDERS, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Dr. Sanprers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
National Grange is one of the three major farm organizations national 
inscope. It was organized in 1867 and has now approximately 875,000 
members scattered in 37 States. That is, we have State organizations 
in 37 States. This organization is composed of both men and women, 
with our membership equally divided between men and women, 
women having the right to hold all offices and with all rights of mem- 
bership as men. In all of our policy forming conferences at the State 
and national level, our delegates are approximately divided between 
men and women. It would be quite natural, therefore, that we would 
favor the promotion of rural libraries. Many of our grange halls have 
their own small libraries, such as they can support themselves. 

[ am not going to dwell on the need for rural libraries because ] 
think the librarians who have testified have a far greater knowledge of 
that than we have. I want to try to emphasize to you gentlemen that 
such debts as this are true debts to agricultural people, that there is a 
long-time imbalance between the economic status of agriculture and of 
non-agricultural industry in this country, and that since agriculture 
so heavily contributes to non-agricultural industry throughout the 
country, it is highly important from the standpoint of national interest 
to see that that part of this imbalance that manifests itself in poor edu- 
cation and poor library facilities and poor health facilities shall be cor- 
rected by the Federal Government. The fact of the business is, that 
is the only economically sound way that vou can partly correct for this 
imbalance. You can’t do it on a State level, nor can you do it on a 
county level. 

I recently calculated some figures which I will be glad to insert in 
the record on agricultural labor income in this country since 1920 com- 
pared with industrial wage income. In order to calculate this we had 
to give the farmer credit for all the sources of income that he gets from 
the farm, such as wood and house rent from his home. We had to give 
him credit for vegetables and meat that he consumed, that were sup- 
plied by the farm. 

Then in order to find out what his labor and management income 
was compared with industry, we had also to credit him with any wages 
that he received from working off the farm, on other farms or in in- 
dustry. Then we had to deduct, of course, from this gross income the 
farm wage rate for his family labor, since that was not his own labor 
and should be taken out as a cost in trying to arrive at what the farmer 
himself earned by his labor and management. Of course we had to 
deduct interest for his equity in his investment, which was deducted 
at first mortgage rates. 

After you do that you find that during these 31 vears from 1920 to 
1951 the farmer received 52 percent as much for his labor and manage- 
ment as the average industrial wage worker received; in other words, 
just slightly more than half the return. During the 10-year period 
from 1920 to 1929 he received 36 percent as much. During the 1930 
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to 1939 period, which was the depth of the depression, he received 
29 percent as much for his labor and management as the industrial 
wage worker who was working received. From 1940 to 1949 his wages 
went up to where he was getting 69 percent or about seven-tenths as 
much. For the last 2 years he has received 74 percent as much as the 
average industrial wage worker. 

This has been a persistent disparity during these years, and what ts 
the cause or the reason for this? In the first place, there are only 
5,000,000 separate business units in agriculture, and these units work 


with a very high fixed cost. About 75 percent of all their costs are 
fixed. They can’t reduce their costs by reducing their output below 
that 75 percent fixed cost. Among these units of cost is fixed labor 


which would go to waste if he doesn’t use it, the labor of his family 
which would 70 tO Waste if he didn’t use it. Therefore, it becomes a 
fixed cost on him. ‘The interest on his investment, the feed for his 
livestock, and numerous other items are all fixed on him and he can’t 
reduce his costs even if he reduces his output. Therefore, the farmer 
doesn’t reduce his output. He loses less money by not reducing his 
output during a depression than he does by reducing his output. 

Exactly the opposite is true with industry. In 1982 and 1983 
industry reduced its total output to where it was turning out only 
52 percent as much product, physical goods, as it did in 1929, whereas 
the farmer was turning out within 1's percent below what he was in 
1929. That probably was a freak of nature rather than the farmer’s 
own intention. 

This full output is of tremendous service to our Nation. | would 
like to ask the simple question to show you how important It is: 
Suppose the farmers in 1933 had reduced their output by one-half 
and the city people of this land had starved, because a large number 
of them most certainly would have starved to death, as is frequently 
true in India? 

The agricultural service if of great importance socially, politically, 
and economically. I mean the service of stability of output. Not 
only does this fixed cost work against the farmer in that it tends to 
force him to sell when prices are being depressed in industry and 
when industry is cutting down its output; it forces him to sell a full 
output for a less than normal output on the part of the industry. He 
exchanges his goods for industrial output. 

We don’t decry that at all. We are glad that it is so, but it does 
create a lot of economic problems for the farmer. We wouldn’t change 
it if we could change it, because we do not believe ina scarcity economy. 
The Grange has never advocated a scarcity economy in this country, 

Another thing works against the farmer, of course, from the stand- 
point of reducing this income to a very low basis, and that is that the 
increased efficiency of the farmer has caused him to constantly tend 
to bring on a larger supply of the commodity than is needed for con- 
sumption at home. Mr. Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
recently said that the increased output per man per hour of work on 
farms had increased more than three times as fast as industrial output 
during the last several vears. 

So, agriculture has increased its efficiency very greatly and as a 
consequence the prices of agricultural commodities tend to be below 
what we think parity is. That is, the price that would yield them an 
income comparable to nonagricultural employment income. This 
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table that I have shows that the price during these 31 vears has been 
77 percent of parity; that is, if it were 100 percent of parity, which it 
fails to be by 23 percent, expressing it that way, he would have had 
an income similar to the industrial wage worker. I think under those 
conditions you would not find the scarcity of services in agricultural 
districts that vou do find. 

Not only does increased efficiency press against his supplies and 
cause them to be constantly full and therefore low priced, but there 
is another marked characteristic of country life in this country that 
does the same thing, and that is the excess birth rate over death rates 
in the country. During the last 22 vears for which we have data 
there have been approximately 500,000 boys or girls who were excess 
bovs and girls on the farms and had to be moved off to the city. 
Those boys have been educated largely at the expense of country 
income, agricultural income. When they become mature they move 
into the cities and begin their earning life at the prime of their earning 
capacity. They pay their taxes. Thev not only move into the city 
and carry with them their cost of education and give to the city 
people the benefit of that education, but they also inherit their share 
of the agricultural wealth and carry it to the cities and pay their 
taxes on the basis of their share of the wealth that has been generated 
in agricultural districts. 

This would not be so bad if there were a compensatory backflow 
of people from the cities to the districts but this 500,000 is not the 
gross flow, it is the net flow. It is the difference between the people 
who move from the city out to the country and the country people 
who move into the citv. This pauperizes agricultural districts. 

There are many other forces. Take, for example, philanthropy. 
You don’t usually think of philanthropy as discriminating against 
country people, but it does y ery definitely. Take ¢ ‘arnegie’s libraries. 
All the libraries were put in cities and they serve city people. All 
kinds of philanthropy, philanthropy that is generated in the country, 
is usually situated in the city where a high concentration of people can 
gain the advantage of this philanthropy and therefore serve the 
greatest number, but not necessarily the most good because it is 
needed very badly in the country. 

At one time I worked with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on 
a special research job in New York City, and I served under the 
twenty-third vice president of that company. That was in 1933 and 
1934. The twenty-third vice president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. at that time got $27,000 salary. That was a pretty 
good salary in 1933 and 1934, I will tell vou that. Yet in that block 
that I worked in were 10,000 employees who had their sources of 
income scattered on every rural district in this land, every rural 
district. I bring that up just as an illustration, because there are 
thousands and thousands of those examples that could be repeated. 

The modern industrial agricultural economy tends to concentrate 
wealth and income power and therefore benefits into the urban 
districts. 

This is the real, the sound economic reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should collect taxes all over this land from urban districts 
as well as every other district that has the proper income to pay taxes, 
and redistribute the cushion of those taxes so as to help equalize the 
service to all the people of the land. The reason I am emphasizing 
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this to you gentlemen is that there is a sound economic basis. This 
is no charity. It is the payment of a proper and just debt to the 
country people. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Tackett. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe tt. I think you have made an interesting case, Dr. 
Sanders, especially in your points about philanthropy not reaching 
into the rural and agricultural districts. It is a point I had not 
thought of before, but it seems to be quite obvious and very pertinent. 
You aren’t worried that if we give more education and learning to 
some of the agricultural people it will aggravate the movement away 
from the farm? 

Dr. Sanpers. Not at all. We feel that it is sound, that it is good 
for both the city and the country. I don’t know what our cities would 
do if we didn’t feed them that way. Our cities would be in a desperate 
situation for the manpower that they need. 

[ might mention to you gentlemen that during the past summer 
I spent 3 months in Burma. You asked about library service to 
foreign countries, Mr. Potter. Night after night when I would go 
into what I believe they called the USIS library in Rangoon, I would 
say literally scores of boys and girls in this library were pulling 
down magazines that were probably 2 vears old, just looking at the 
advertisements, spending I would say 2 or 3 hours an evening there, 
children of all ages as well as old people. That convinced me that 
undoubtedly that was a great service, but I do believe that if we can 
appreciate that sort of service for foreign people we should appreciate 
it and provide it to our rural districts. I think you have a very sound 
point there. If I had my way I wouldn’t restrict at all the library 
service to such countries as Burma, because I think it will do an untold 
amount of good in the end. 

Mr. Howe ti. That is a very fine statement. That is all I have. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwoop. You made an excellent statement. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the matter of moving the rural communities 
into the cities at the expense of the rural communities and giving 
their value to the thickly populated areas. I think that is a very 
practical statement. 

Dr. Sannpers. It not only has been the case in the past, but there 
is every bit of evidence that it will continue for many, many years. 
In the first place, the birth rate will always be higher in the country 
than in the city because it is cheaper and it is more congenial climate 
in which to raise a boy or girl. The family life on the farm is much 
more conducive to raising children and to being interested in raising 
children than in the city. So that will continue. So far as we can 
see, the American farmer is going to increase his efficiency greatly 
over that which he has in the past, remarkable as it is. So we don’t 
see any end to feeding the city district with fresh new blood from the 
country, and we think it should go on and do not at all preach dis- 
couragement of it in our organization. 

Mr. Greenwoop. With the modern facilities which the farmer has 
now more than he had before, isn’t there a tendency to keep those 
men back on the farm more than before? 
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Dr. SAnpeRs. Keep men back on the farm? 

Mr. GreEENwoop. Yes; or in the farming districts. 

Dr. Sanprers. No, sir. When you stop to think about the econom- 
ics of it, the force is nearly all in the other direction. For example, 
in 1930 in Iowa about 72 percent of all of its labor was family labor. 
Now 89 percent of all the labor on Iowa farms is family labor. The 
mechanization of American agriculture strengthens the family farm. 
Of course that gives the Grange a lot of hope for the future because we 
are distinctly a family organization and we just don’t have any fear 
at all from mechanization and the family farm. We think they will 
go hand in hand and develop a much stronger family farm than we 
would develop without mechanization. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Mr. Potter? 

Mr. Porrer. If I understand your economic theory, to carry it to 
its ultimate conclusion you would advocate that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the responsibilities of all governmental units as a 
means of equalizing the differential between rural communities and 
urban communities. Am I correct? 

Dr. Sanpers. No indeed. By all means no. 

Mr. Porrer. I was wondering if we were adopting Huey Long’s 
policy. 

Mr. Sanpers. We believe, Mr. Congressman, that there are certain 
functions that belong in that local level and they should never be 
impaired. One of them is schools. We have passed resolution after 
resolution for Federal aid, but every resolution we have passed was 
with a proviso that there would be no Federal control. No; we don't 
say that. I am sorry I gave you that impression because I certainly 
didn’t intend to give you that impression. 

Mr. Porrer. Is your testimony here a result of action taken by 
the National Grange itself? 

Dr. Sanpvers. Yes, sir. I should have read that. I have that here. 
I am glad you called my attention to that because I intended to read 
it at the beginning of my testimony. 

We approve the extension of library service to all rural areas and will support 
all efforts to extend such service so long as they are consistent with our policies 
and objectives. 

Mr. Porrer. What is that from? 

Dr. SANpERs. That is a resolution passed at the National Grange 
session and it is in full force as a resolution. 

Mr. Porrer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Tackerr. We certainly do thank you, Dr. Sanders, for coming 
here. 

Dr. Sanpers. Thank you. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Mr. Angus McDonald, Farmers’ Union. 

Dr. Sanprers. Excuse me. Would it be proper to put these figures 
in the record, this table? 

Mr. Tackerr. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Sanpers. I can give you copies of it and if you will put them 
in the record there are enough copies for each of you gentlemen to 
have a copy if you would like to have it. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Net labor and management income of American farm operators compared with 
annual industrial wage earnings 


AGGREGATE OF THE DESIGNATED PERIOD OR OF THE YEAR 


1 Gross income 
Earnings at |@TOSS Income, yon “ 
Number | Operators | “industrial | (°S¢luding |) "to yield 
. 4 stris : o viel 
Year of farms labor income ‘ Government ~ 


wage rate industrial 


(thousands) (millions) (millions) ——— wade eats 
(mulions) (millions 
1920-29 63, 740 $30, 961 $87, 050 $129, 115 $185, 204 
1930-39 65, 291 22, 162 75, 283 90, 600 143, 721 
1940-49 58, 876 91, 491 131, 882 239, 829 280, 220 
1950-51 10, 579 25, 639 35, O87 69, 567 79, O15 
1950 5, 379 11, 192 16, 750 32, 449 38, 007 
1951 5, 200 14, 447 18, 337 37, 118 41, OOS 


Average per farm in dollars 


1920-29 6, 374 486 SHH 2, 026 2, YO6 
1930-20 6, 529 339 153 1, 388 2, 201 
1940-49 5, 888 1, 554 2, 239 4, 073 4,759 
1950-51 5, 289 2, 424 3, O17 6, 576 7, 469 
1950 », o19 2, OSI >, 114 6, 032 7, 066 
1951 1 5, 200 2,778 3, 526 7, 138 7, 886 


1 Assumed number for 1951. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Angus McDonald. [| am assistant national representative 
of the National Farmers Union. I would first like to ask permission 
to incorporate in the record a copy of the statement by our national 
president, James G. Patton, in regard to this bill. 

Mr. Porrer. Do you have copies for members of the committee, 
too? 

Mr. MeDonatvp. I do not think it is necessary for me to read this 
statement. I would merely like to comment briefly on the testimony 
given here today and also briefly on the bill itself. We are in accord 
with the views expressed here this morning by both of the gentlemen 
from the American Library Association and bv Dr. Sanders of the 
National Grange. 

I must sav that Dr. Sanders stole some of my thunder in regard to 
what I meant to sav about the disparity in income between city and 
farm population and about the trend of boys and girls going from the 
farm to the city over the vears, having been educated in rural areas. 
This constitutes in our opinion a subsidy to cities. 

The Farmers Union has consistently over the vears supported- 
Federal aid to education, provided, however, that there be no inter- 
ference in local affairs. We note that it is provided in this bill that 
the State library officials and the local people shall set up the procram 
and operate the program which is in part provided for with funds 
under this legislation. We think that there are adequate safezuards 
against federal domination or interference in local affairs. In other 
words, we are in favor of this bill 100 percent. We think $7.5 million 
is a verv modest sum for the federal Government to contribute to 
the rural areas of the Nation, especially at the present time when 
farmers are straining to the utmost to produce the goals provided by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture for the food and fiber needed for defense 
and to feed the civilian population. The farmers are faced with a 
declining labor supply. I understand that that trend still continues, 
and about 500,000 boys and girls a year leave the farm to go to the 
city. One million people left agriculture in 1951, and about 350,000 
farm workers. Due to the narrowness of the tax base, rural areas in 
many instances are not able to support and maintain libraries which 
are so badly needed in hundreds of counties. I understand that there 
are only 400 or 500 counties which have no libraries at all. 

I have just one more point, Mr. Chairman: We feel that in this age 
the creation and maintenance of libraries is more important than it 
ever was before. We feel that the functioning of our democracy is 
dependent on the education of the people. The records of the Se- 
lective Service and the records of the National Education Association 
show that there is an alarming percentage of youth in rural areas 
who have not had and who are not getting today a sufficient education. 
We are, therefore, in support of this bill as well as other bills which 
would remedy that deficiency 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Howell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Howe... I do not know whether you were here before when I 
tried to suggest how desperately Congress was trying to retrench and 
that new programs might be put aside temporarily. If you had the 
alternative of having this expenditure of $7.5 million a year for this 
purpose or cutting $7.5 million out of some part of our agricultural 
appropriation to provide a service to egriculture, can you think of any 
place you would be willing to see that come out of to enable us to do 
this program? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. Although a good many of these matters 
are outside my assignments, I don’t think of any place where I could 
cut a nickel. I did hear your question before, Mr. Howell, and | 
thought immediately of the efforts of our organization last year, par- 
ticularly on the Senate side, to get the tax bill tightened up so as to 
eliminate some of the loopholes. It is my understanding that that 
was not done; that the loopholes were made bigger. In looking for 
more revenue, I would not of course suggest taxes from the low-income 
people, the farmers and others, but I would look for some of those 
people who are escaping taxation because of certain provisions in the 
tax laws. I believe one of them provides that a man may make a 
3-week-old baby, if he wishes, his partner, and they divide the income, 
that sort of thing. I am not an expert in those matters, but it is my 
understanding that there is a number of ways in which the Govern- 
ment could obtain more income. Regardless of that, Mr. Congress- 
man, I de not feel that the expenditure of $7.5 million a year for 5 
years should hold up supplying this very necessary service to the rural 
areas. We have supported the defense appropriations and others— 
big appropriations. In this Congress and other Congresses, so many 
billions were very casually appropriated in just a few minutes. It 
seems that this is a very small drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Howe tt. I agree with you that some of those things that you 
suggest could be done should be done, but they may not be done at this 
session of Congress. If it really got down to the point where you had 
the choice of taking $7.5 million off, say, the soil-conservation appro- 
priation or having this program, what do you think you would do? 
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Mr. McDona.p. Mr. Congressman, I don’t work on soil conserva- 
tion. We did appear on that and supported it 100 percent. 

Mr. Howe tt. Do you think it is as important as an adequate 
appropriation for the Soil Conservation Service? Would you put it in 
the same category? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would say in the proportion to the amount of 
funds. I believe there was about $250 million or $257 million, I don’t 
remember, provided for in the bill, and I would say in proportion in the 
size of the fund this is just as important, this being much smaller, of 
course. 

Mr. Howetu. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwoop. No questions. 

Mr. Porrer. No questions. 

Mr. Tackett. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonald. 

(Mr. Patton’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


As president of the National Farmers Union, I would like to present the views of 
my organization in regard to H. R. 5195, which would provide grants in aid to the 
States for the development of public-library service in rural areas. We support 
this bill 100 percent, believing it is not only in the interest of those living in rural 
areas but in the interest of the Nation as a whole. In our push-button, radar 
jet-bomb civilization, it is absolutely essential that every citizen, if he is to take 
his place in our society, must be able to obtain a large part of his education 
through the medium of the printed word. 

While this bill would benefit primarily rural areas, it would indirectly benefit 
industrial areas. It is estimated that there are about 500,000 rural boys and giris 
annually moving into cities from the farms. Cities, of course, have a direct 
interest in the quantity and quality of education available to rural families. 
Knowledge that can only be obtained from books is necessary for these young 
people to qualify for various kinds of occupations in industry. 

While we feel that development of rural libraries is necessary for the technical 
progress of the country, we feel that it is even more necessary for social and eco- 
nomic development. Understanding of our social and economie system generally 
lags far behind technical development. Such understanding is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to maintain our democratic society. Understanding of economies, of 
politics, of history and the other social sciences are necessary if we are to preserve 
and maintain our democratic institutions. 

I am informed that only 735 counties in the United States provide county-wide 
library service, and that 488 counties have no public library service of any kind. 
The overwhelming majority of counties which lack an adequate library service 
exists in rural areas. Rural areas traditionally suffer from the lack of educational 
facilities. Rural areas, because of the sparse population and inadequate funds 
from taxation, are unable to provide libraries necessary for their cultural develop- 
ment. 

The library service bill does not constitute a threat of Federal interference in 
State matters. Under the bill, each State is to work out its own plan under the 
supervision of State library services. The Federal Government will have no con- 
trol over the method of expenditure of funds by the States, the seleetion of books, 
materials, or personnel. The only requirement is that the amount of money 
allotted to the State be in proportion to library needs. 

We urge the committee to give serious consideration of the approval of this 
legislation. While it does not involve a large amount of funds in a period when 
billions are casually appropriated, we feel that it is vital and necessary not only 
to the rural youth and to the rural communities but to the Nation as a whole. 


Mr. Tackett. Now, Miss Virginia Chase, president, division of 
libraries for children and young people, American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS VIRGINIA CHASE, PRESIDENT, DIVISION 
OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Cuase. How do you do, gentlemen. I am going to do some- 
thing quite different from what my friends have done because I think 
they have given you enough facts and figures that would probably be 
as much as you need to consume this morning, and what you don’t 
have, of course, will be available to you. 

[I would much rather give you a picture of what library work can 
mean to people, so that you will have some of the feeling of what the 
service is from that angle that could be done with public libraries 
throughout the United States. 

To lighten up the morning just a little bit I brought the Carnegie 
magazine, which shows a picture of the children’s room in a public 
library, and I think just having that picture before you might give 
you some idea of what a library could be. 

Very early in the public library movement the importance of children 
as a group in the community was recognized. To a large extent 
children themselves have fostered this recognition by demanding 
service from the existing libraries. Certain far-thinking adults ex- 
pressed in strong terms the belief that, if public libraries were to attain 
their rightful place in the educational, cultural, and recreational life of 
the country, the work of the public library must begin with the young. 

The demands of the children and the persuasive arguments of 
adults resulted in the 1890’s and early 1900’s in the operating of 
children’s rooms in many of the large city libraries. Today children’s 
work is recognized as the beginning of all public library service. 
In large and small cities, in towns, in counties where library work is 
established, recognition is taken of the necessity for special book 
collections, and especially trained librarians to introduce books and 
reading to children. Concern for the welfare of children has always 
been a distinguishing mark of democracy. 

I would like to say that the public library is the most democratic 
institution in the United States today. The library is the focal point 
of acommunity. It is a place where the whole population, young and 
old, able and infirm, scholar and unedueated, Republican and Demo- 
erat, capital and labor, sectarian and nonsectarian, meet on common 
ground, and is served with equal interest and consideration. There 
is no age limitation, no law to regulate or classify its users. It is free 
to all and supported by all. 

The children’s department embodies all the features to be found in 
the adult department. The objective is to serve the needs of boys and 
girls of diversified tastes, different backgrounds, hobbies, interests, at 
various age levels and to suit the various mental capacities of these 
ages. 

It is recognized that not all children will grow into adults with 
discerning literary tastes. It is the belief that tastes in reading can 
be developed, and it is the purpose of the book collection and its 
supplementary material to create and develop tastes in reading, 
whether it be in the technical or a literary field. To teach boys and 
girls the use of books, that is, what books can mean to them per- 
sonally in their own particular lines of interest in order that their 
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adult lives may be richer, is the purpose of public library work with 
children. 

In order to achieve this purpose the children’s library needs to be 
practical and realistic. A collection of well-selected books is a neces- 
sity. The books should cover all subjects from aviation to zebras 
and suitable for ever-deepening interest as the child’s comprehen- 
sion grows. The books in libraries for adults are separated into 
various subject departments. In children’s rooms books must be 
near at hand. A child expects his wants to be fulfilled readily and 
easily, and in good libraries they usually are. 

Much of the librarian’s work is done outside the library. She 
brings the library to the children by speaking to them in school classes, 
telling stories over the radio and television networks, by working with 
organized groups such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, churches, 
the YWCA, the YMCA, children’s hospitals, juvenile courts, and so 
forth. 

Indirectly she reaches them through adults interested in children. 

In spite of all the talk and argument to the contrary, I have 
found that children read as much today as they ever did. The 
competition of television, movies, and radio is a factor in a child’s 
life, but it has not negatived interest in books when books are acces- 
sible. When books are inaccessible, then other interests do consume 
a major portion of a child’s time, but children will make a real effort 
to secure books if at all possible. For instance, the central library 
in Pittsburgh is not within easy reach of many boys and_ girls. 
Across the street is the University of Pittsburgh. To the right is 
the campus of Carnegie Institute of Technology. To the rear is 
Schenley Park and to the left is Forbes Field and bevond that a 
large shopping area. Most of the apartments within walking dis- 
tance are not tenanted by families with children. In spite of this, 
on a Saturday 1,000 to 1,200 books go out to boys and girls. They 
come there to borrow them. Many come not just to borrow books 
but to find the answers to questions not necessarily related to school 
curriculum, but to their own interests and problems. Young boys 
are studying far beyond their grades in scientific fields. Not long 
ago an ll-vear-old boy asked for a diagram of the electromagnetic 
spectrum, showing the position of visible rays, ultraviolet rays, infra- 
red rays, X-rays, cosmic rays, and radio rays. Recently boys are 
secking directions for making crystal radio sets. This subject has 
been dead for about 15 vears and is now coming along again with 
questions about the Korean war which we expect daily, and also 
about new methods of warfare and all phases of atomic energy. 

These serious questions are lightened by others asking us how to 
tell the difference between a male and a female goldfish, how to train 
a puppy, or what games should be plaved at birthday parties. 

The use of the children’s department in any library is never limited 
to boys and girls. Many adults find frequent need for it. Parents 
want advice on children’s reading or about a set of books to buy for 
the home. » Youth group leaders need books and material for their 
programs. Members of the clergy—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish—find stories and background material for their needs. Ameri- 
canization classes and now particularly the DP’s find children’s books 
useful in learning to read English and in comprehending American 
history and government. 
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The juvenile court has relied upon the children’s library to supply 
suitable books to problem children, and on the children’s library to 
tell stories to children awaiting court action. 

Children’s hospitals receive books, especially the ceiling projected 
books, and welcome story tellers for their patients. 

The schools for the blind and the deaf find much that is useful in 
the children’s library for their students. Script writers, radio and 
TV seek ideas in books suitable for their programs. Teachers in 
public, private, and parochial schools depend on the library for their 
teaching purposes. 

The public library is one place where these teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss mutual problems. I am not thinking of 
formal meetings, but of the times when one school has produced a 
play in the library and classes from other schools make up the audience. 
It is on such occasions that Catholic nuns and public school teachers 
seem to enjoy and benefit from seeing the accomplishments of each 
other’s students. Not many civic institutions provide such an 
opportunity. I am sorry Mr. Potter has left because I think that 
might have answered some of these questions, because there is a great 
deal of service to all schools. It makes no difference what the denom- 
ination is, whether it is tax supported, whether it is private. The 
public library is to serve everybody in the community. 

It is generally thought that people who frequent the library are 
those with some cultural background. This is true to a certain extent 
in some districts, but not always. Before the war when I was working 
at Jamaica, Long Island, a gang of boys visited the children’s room 
every night for 3 years. They were not just ordinary pranksters. 
Each had been in court for one crime or another, and one for murder. 
These youths, I admit, did not come to read. I think they came to 
be put out. When they were not, gradually they began to take an 
interest in the room. After it was discovered that they liked to draw, 
they soon found magazines and began to read those. When they 
were old enough to leave school and secure jobs we saw little of them. 
I presume they soon entered the Army. It will always remain a 
mystery to me why those boys came to the library so regularly during 
the most active years of their lives, and for 3 years spent 2 hours each 
evening browsmg without any urging. 

I mention this to point up the fact that much of the work in a 
library produces intangible results. Whether our children’s room 
made a lasting impression on these boys is questionable, but for a 
while at least a need in their systems was being satisfied. Otherwise 
we would never have known them. 

At one of the branches of that same library a group of young people 
organized a music club and secured a phonograph and raised money 
to purchase records and came regularly to appreciate good music. 
One of the active youths wrote from an Army camp that he missed 
the library more than anything else back home. 

All my life I have known libraries and I wonder what it would be 
like to be without them. Yet many people in the United States 
have never seen or used one. An orphan raised in an institution can 
grow up into a fine upright citizen, but a child who has grown up in 
the warmth and security of his own home has a richer background for 
life than the orphan. ‘To explain the difference is very difficult. So 
it is with trying to explain the difference between growing up with 
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books and without. Those who have known books all their lives 
sense the difference and know the void there must be within the person 
unaware of the value of books. 

Books are needed everywhere, for every purpose. Small houses 
and small apartments mean not many books are in homes. ‘There is 
no room. People need to depend on libraries, yet there are compar- 
atively few to be found. It shocked me to learn that Pennsylvania 
is forty-seventh of the 48 States in library service, that the city of 
Cleveland has a larger appropriation for its public libraries than is 
appropriated in the whole State of Pennsylvania for public libraries. 
That includes Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Demonstrations of library service are needed throughout the coun- 
try, not only in the most rural areas. Wherever libraries have started 
it is the children who are the first and most constant borrowers. 
Books need to be within the hands of all boys and girls. County and 
regional libraries can serve schools by sending books for classroom 
use or by establishing station libraries with a librarian to aid the 
children in their selection. These books should go beyond the cur- 
riculum and meet the interests and desires of the individual. 

Bookmobiles are a necessity to any system, urban or rural. To 
take books to the people. They follow the shifting populations to 
seashore resorts, to summer camps, to new housing developments, to 
the local Grange, to the county fair, and so on. With regular sched- 
ules and regular stops, people depend on the bookmobile librarian to 
supply their requests. Many communities have never experienced 
such library service as that described and are unaware of the personal 
and community enrichment which can result from a constructive 
library program. Demonstration of these values through a planned 
program adequately financed is the most effective way to prove to 
them its value. It is typical of Americans that those parents who 
have had the least advantages desire those advantages for their 
children. Demonstration of what a library can do for children has 
strong influence in winning public support for library service. 

Mr. Tackxertr. That is a wonderful statement on the inner workings 
of the library system in this country, Miss Chase, and we appreciate 
ita lot. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe tu. I have no questions. I think it is a very fine state- 
ment and should be very helpful on this phase of the program. 

Mr. Greenwoop. No questions. It was a good statement. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you very much. Congressman McCarthy? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE J, McCARTHY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. McCarrtny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a short state- 
ment with you on this bill to express my support of it. As you know, 
we just discovered in Minnesota that most of the Republicans couldn't 
spell “Eisenhower” and had to mark their ballots with an “X,’’ so we 
think this bill would be very helpful in the State of Minnesota. I 
would like to file this statement. 

Mr. Tackert. Thank you very much. 

(Congressman McCarthy’s prepared statement is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, I am Eugene J. McCarthy, Representative in Congress from 


the Fourth District of Minnesota. I wish to commend this subcommittee for 
taking up the very important question of the extension of library services. My 
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own district is principally an urban one, and its rural sections do have access to 
adequate library facilities. The county which makes up my district is not num- 
bered among the 520 counties which the advocates of this bill point out as having 
no public library services of any kind. There are, however, in Minnesota, as in 
many other States, extensive sparsely populated rural areas which need the 
facilities and services that this bill would make available. As the United States 
carries forward the great and important works which history has imposed upon it, 
it becomes increasingly important that all of its citizens be adequately informed 
regarding these great problems. A well-informed citizenry is essential to the 
successful conduct of the affairs of State in a democracy. 

I hope that the Committee on Education and Labor will report favorably upon 
this bill, so that the Congress itself will pass this legislation. 


Mr. Tackerr. Congressman Elliott, of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a formally prepared 
statement, but I would like to discuss this bill for just a few minutes. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Very well. 

Mr. Evuiorr. J am supporting the chairman’s bill, H. R. 5195, 
and my support is such that I have introduced a similar bill, the 
number of which is 5221, which is likewise before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Tackerr. ] may say, Mr. Elliott, that I think practically all 
of these bills that have been introduced are exactly word for word 
alike and when the committee gets ready to write up a bill it will 
probably be a completely new bill anyway. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I want certainly to join with the chairman and with 
others who are interested in providing better library service to the 
rural people of this country. One of the surprises I got as I read the 
various literature in regard to this bill was the fact that this problem 
of inadequate library service is not one that is confined to your section 
or mine, Mr. Chairman, but is one that has Nation-wide implications. 
For instance, | believe that of the money provided by this bill, small 
as it is, about a quarter of a million dollars of it would be distributed 
to New York State, which ordinarily you wouid feel would probably 
have better library service and undoubtedly does have better library 
service in the city of New York and other large cities than many 
cities of the country have. The point I want to make is that it is a 
Nation-wide problem. It seems to me that the request for $7.5 
million with which to implement library work for our rural areas is a 
most reasonable request. 

As you gentlemen know, we meet once a vear or more often in the 
House and appropriate, with not too much discussion and debate and 
examination of individual items, billions of dollars for the relief of our 
allies throughout the world. JT am not criticizing the program, because 
usually I have voted for those bills myself and I have felt that we must 
do what we can to build strength of whatsoever nature it might be 
among our allies. But as we do that it seems to me that we must not 
forget, and perhaps we have been forgetting a little bit in these past 
few years, that if our Nation is to keep step and is to continue to 
occupy the position of leadership which the fates seem to have cut out 
for us, we must do many things to keep our own Nation strong, 
one of which would be, as I see it, and one of the finest things we could 
do would be this business of making the educational resources of our 
country available to all the people. 
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In my State of Alabama, particularly in my congressional district, 
I think we figured a few years ago that about two out of three of the 
boys and girls who reach the age of majority move away from that 
district. They go into the larger cities of the country, and many of 
them go to the larger cities of the North and the East and the Midwest. 

[ make that point because I think the Nation has a very direct 
interest in what happens to all the people, whether they live in the 
rural South or the rural section of some other State. I believe I saw 
some figures the other day that over half of the people of this country 
do not now live in the State where they were born. In other words, 
we have the problem of very great migration over the country. 

This bill is limited to 5 vears. I think it was the indefiniteness of 
the limit when we had the bill up before that perhaps persuaded some 
of our members to vote against it. Over the period of 5 vears this 
bill will cost exactly what it would cost to buy every man, woman, 
and child in the United States a pack of chewing gum. That is what 
it would cost per vear for a period of 5 vears. It is hoped that if we 
enact this bill it will have the effect of so stimulating the States to 
continue with a forward-looking library program that they will 
themselves be willing at the end of 5 years to continue the program 
which has been set up. As a matter of fact, I believe that if we 
authorize the money provided in this bill ll and if we follow it up by an 
appropriation and if the people enjoy the services which this bill 
makes possible for a period of 5 vears, the demand for better library 
facilities all over this country will be so great and so persuasive that 
the States will a pene with a program equal to that which they will 


have during the 5 vears that this bill is in oper: ation. 
I guess ] ieiliecains perhaps the most rural district in the United 
States. The largest town in my congressional district is only 8,000 


people. It is a wide, broad area of fine rural pe aisaee If it isa typical 
example of the library services that other rural areas in this country 
have, I have no doubt in my mind that this he is most necessary. 

I lik c th e bill ai lso be Cal ise 1t pre vides, asIs the] proper Sig Pie 
to dealing with a problem of this kind in that it ig Pee with the State 
library agency the execution of the program, the formulation of the 
plans, the selection of the books, the outlining and direeting of the 
library demonstrations, and all of the other features. The bill has 
a very minimum of Federal control, which is, I think, as it should be. 

I saw in one of my newspapers this morning that a group of maybe 
30 ladies in a little rural community in my district had gotten together 
and had gone out across the countryside and had collected all the 
books that they could get of whatsoever kind or nature, and one of 
the ladies had agreed to give a room in her home in order to provide 
some additional library service. Only a few weeks ago I had a very 
small church that did the same thing. Even with the coming of 
television and high-powered radio programs and picture shows and 
all these things that are so available in our towns and countryside 
today, IT am told by competent library people that the demand for 
books and reading matter of all kinds is just as great today, if not 
greater than it ever has been in the history of this country. 

As one of the great English scholars, whose name I can’t remember 
right now, said, all the education that mankind ever gets that is 
worth anything is that which he gives himself. It is through these 
library stations that we will be able to implement the continuing 
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own district is principally an urban one, and its rural sections do have access to 
adequate library facilities. The county which makes up my district is not num- 
bered among the 520 counties which the advocates of this bill point out as having 
no public library services of any kind. There are, however, in Minnesota, as in 
many other States, extensive sparsely populated rural areas which need the 
facilities and services that this bill would make available. As the United States 
carries forward the great and important works which history has imposed upon it, 
it becomes increasingly important that all of its citizens be adequately informed 
regarding these great problems. A well-informed citizenry is essential to the 
successful conduct of the affairs of State in a democracy. 

I hope that the Committee on Education and Labor will report favorably upon 
this bill, so that the Congress itself will pass this legislation. 


Mr. Tackerr. Congressman Elliott, of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a formally prepared 
statement, but I would like to discuss this bill for just a few minutes. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Very well. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am supporting the chairman’s bill, H. R. 5195, 
and my support is such that I have introduced a similar bill, the 
number of which is 5221, which is likewise before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Tackerr. I may say, Mr. Elhott, that I think practically all 
of these bills that have been introduced are exactly word for word 
alike and when the committee gets ready to write up a bill it will 
probably be a completely new bill anvway. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. I want certainly to join with the chairman and with 
others who are interested in providing better library service to the 
rural people of this country. One of the surprises I got as I read the 
various literature in regard to this bill was the fact that this problem 
of inadequate library service is not one that is confined to your section 
or mine, Mr. Chairman, but is one that has Nation-wide implications. 
For instance, | believe that of the money provided by this bill, small 
as it is, about a quarter of a million dollars of it would be distributed 
to New York State, which ordinarily you would feel would probably 
have better library service and undoubtedly does have better library 
service in the city of New York and other large cities than many 
cities of the country have. The point I want to make is that it is a 
Nation-wide problem. It seems to me that the request for $7.5 
million with which to implement library work for our rural areas Is a 
most reasonable request, 

As you gentlemen know, we meet once a year or more often in the 
House and appropriate, with not too much discussion and debate and 
examination of individual items, billions of dollars for the relief of our 
allies throughout the world. JT am not criticizing the program, because 
usually I have voted for those bills myself and I have felt that we must 
do what we can to build strength of whatsoever nature it might be 
among our allies. But as we do that it seems to me that we must not 
forget, and perhaps we have been forgetting a little bit in these past 
few years, that if our Nation is to keep step and is to continue to 
occupy the position of leadership which the fates seem to have cut out 
for us, we must do many things to keep our own Nation strong, 
one of which would be, as I see it, and one of the finest things we could 
do would be this business of making the educational resources of our 
country available to all the people. 
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In my State of Alabama, particularly in my congressional district, 
[ think we figured a few years ago that about two out of three of the 
boys and girls who reach the age of majority move away from that 
district. They go into the larger cities of the country, and many of 
them go to the larger cities of the North and the East and the Midwest. 

[ make that point because I think the Nation has a very direct 
interest in what happens to all the people, whether they live in the 
rural South or the rural section of some other State. I believe I saw 
some figures the other day that over half of the people of this country 
do not now live in the State where they were born. In other words, 
we have the problem of very great migration over the country. 

This bill is limited to 5 vears. I think it was the indefiniteness of 
the limit when we had the bill up before that perhaps persuaded some 
of our members to vote against it. Over the period of 5 years this 
bill will cost exactly what it would cost to buy every man, woman, 
and child in the United States a pack of chewing gum. That is what 
it would cost per vear for a period of 5 vears. It is hoped that if we 
enact this bill it will have the effect of so stimulating the States to 
continue with a forward-looking library program that they will 
themselves be willing at the end of 5 vears to continue the program 
Which has been set up. As a matter of fact, I believe that if we 
authorize the money provided in this bill and if we follow it up by an 
appropriation and if the people enjoy the services which this. bill 
makes possible for a period of 5 years, the demand for better library 
facilities all over this country will be so great and so persuasive that 
the States will continue with a program equal to that which they will 
have during the 5 vears that this bill is in operation. 


I guess I represent perhaps the most rural district in the United 
States. The largest town in my congressional district is only 8,000 
people. It is a wide, broad area of fine rural people. If it is a typical 


example of the library services that other rural areas in this country 
have, I have no doubt in my mind that this bill is most necessary. 

[ like the bill also because it provides, as I see it, the proper approach 
to dealing with a problem of this kind in that it leaves with the State 
library agency the execution of the program, the formulation of the 
plans, the selection of the books, the outlining and directing of the 
library demonstrations, and all of the other features. The bill has 
a very minimum of Federal control, which is, I think, as it should be. 

I saw in one of my newspapers this morning that a group of maybe 
30 ladies in a little rural community in my district had gotten together 
and had gone out across the countryside and had collected all the 
books that they could get of whatsoever kind or nature, and one of 
the ladies had agreed to give a room in her home in order to provide 
some additional library service. Only a few weeks ago I had a very 
small church that did the same thing. Even with the coming of 
television and high-powered radio programs and picture shows and 
all these things that are so available in our towns and countryside 
today, I am told by competent library people that the demand for 
books and reading matter of all kinds is just as great today, if not 
ereater than it ever has been in the history of this country. 

As one of the great English scholars, whose name I can’t remember 
right now, said, all the education that mankind ever gets that is 
worth anything is that which he gives himself. It is through these 
library stations that we will be able to implement the continuing 
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education of our American people. In a democracy such as ours, 
you and I realize perhaps better than anybody else the strength of 
the educational base of the American people that will continue to 
make this Nation great. 

I believe my State spends about 15 cents per person per year for 
library services. The average throughout the country I believe is 
about 73 cents or something in that neighborhood. I believe the 
stimulation that this program will give by the spending of this addi- 
tional 5 cents per person in the United States will pay one of the finest 
dividends of any program that we could engage in. As I said before, 
I think it is well that we look into it. I think it is well that we comb 
it with a fine-tooth comb. But when we get to the point that this 
Nation, collecting $71 or $72 billion a year in taxes, cannot afford 
$7.5 million a year to implement and supplement and stimulate its 
library program, it seems to me that our fiscal system is badly out of 
balance. 1 think we are going to have to continue this kind of 
program to make this Nation strong enough in the future to meet the 
responsibilities which the times seem to have placed on our shoulders. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Elliott, it is certainly known that you have 
spent some time considering this matter and that you know whereof 
you speak. I don’t know of anything that I could add to it if I were 
making a speech on the public library bill. I am certainly so in 
accord with your thoughts that I know of absolutely nothing that 
I could add to what you have said. 

Mr. GreEENwoop. No questions. That was a very fine statement. 

Mr. Tackxerr. That will conclude our hearings for this morning, 
and we will meet again in the morning at 9 o’clock in this room for 
the purpose of hearing some 10 additional witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the hearing was recessed until 
9 a.m. Wednesday, April 2, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EpUcATION AND LaApor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 226, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Boyd Tackett (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Tackett, Howell, and Greenwood. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Russell C. Derrick- 
son, investigator. 

Mr. Tackerr. Some of the members are going to be a few minutes 
late in getting over here, but because everybody has to read this record 
anyway, and we have so many witnesses, let us proceed. 

Mr. Derrickson. Dr. Fuller? 

Mr. Tackerr. You may proceed with your statement, Dr. Fuller. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Futter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to 
appear here to testify in favor of H. R. 5195 and its companion bills 
on behalf of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

The members of the council I represent are the State superintend- 
ents and commissioners of education in States, Territories, and island 
dependencies. They are perhaps better acquainted than anyone else 
with the educational conditions in the rural areas of their respective 
States. They often have special obligations for rural education, and 
in that connection they know at first hand how seriously deficient 
library service is in many rural areas. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, library service is merely another of many 
cultural and educational areas in which our rural populations are 
underprivileged. Rural people continue to get slower and less ade- 
quate service in mass media such as newspapers, periodicals, movies, 
and AM radio; FM radio and television are often not yet available 
at all. The schools and other cultural institutions remain seriously 
inadequate in many rural areas; among these both school and public 
library resources are almost always inferior to similar services in large 
towns and cities. Yet here are disproportionately large numbers of 
children, major adult education problems, and some of the Nation’s 
least enviable social conditions which can be improved only on the 
basis of widespread education. 
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The bill itself is wisely drawn. It provides, appropriately, for 
Federal administration through the United States Office of Education 
and for State administration by the State library agency. Its provi- 
sions for development of State plans for rural library services will 
stimulate local and State library service quite apart from the Federal 
assistance provided. There are adequate limitations on Federal 
administrative discretion written into the law to insure State autonomy 

The proposed legislation takes into account both the geographical 
irea of the States and the economic ability of the people, as well as 
the number of people to be served. The $40,000 minimum annual 
aid to each State, matching provisions to produce a 66-33 range of 
equalization and the proposed total appropriation of $7,500,000 each 

r for 5 years are all fully defensible in view of the circumstances. 
Th he sums are almost picavune and the beneficial results prospectively 
very large. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope your committee will report H. R. 5195 
avorably, and that the Congress will enact it into law. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Tackerr. Dr. Fuller, I notice that the name of your organiza- 
tion is National Council of Chie ots State School Officers. 

Dr. Futter. That ts correct, 

Mir. Tackerr. Explain that just a little bit, will you? 

Dr. Futter. The National Council of Chief State School Officers 
is an organization with one member in each State, each Territory, and 
each island dependency. They number like the Heinz’ brand of 
soups, 57 varieties. In some States they are called State commis- 
sioners of education, in other States they are called State superin- 
tendent of education or State superintendent of public instruction. 
Then the prine Pi | school officer in each of the island dependencies 


nd Territories is also a member of our organization. Those include 
Ala ka, the Canal Zone Puerto Rico, (cuam, Hawa, Amerie: 8 
Samoa, District of Columbia and two in the \ irgin Islands. 

Mir. Tackxerr. The supervisor of State education within the State 
ol Arkans: 5. for StAhnce, would automatically become a me mber of 

his organization, is that correct? 

Dr. Futter. They are members ex officio, and after long delibera- 
tion they set up the council as an independent educational organiza- 
tion, completely divoreed from any other national educational organ- 
ization. The organization ts of those State officials, just 57. 1 sup- 
pose the organization which is most analogous to ours is that of the 
Coun 11 »f state Gove} nments, W hich is the organization of the Fover- 

ors of the respective States. 


Mr. Tackerr. Has there been a meeting and a resolution adopted 
by your organization? 
Dr. Futter. Yes, we have discussed this trom time to time in our 
. ] ia . , 4s . , y “4 
eetings, and I believe we have testified betore, at least we have filed 
tutements before on similar legislation. So this particular legislation 
falls square ‘ly wil hin the principles and policies of our organization. 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, that beginning about 1945 our council 
developed sent menia of general policy regarding education and allied 
activities in the States. Among those policies are some which deal 


with State and local autonomy in education, others deal with, 
I believe, all the major issues in education. The reason that I am 


glad to appear here today and to testify in behalf of this bill is that 
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this bill as it is now drawn is fully in accord with all of those general 
policies which have been adopted by the Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Tackerr. You think, then, that this bill does meet the unani- 
mous approval of the membership of your organization, with its 
limited provisions governing the program. In other words, because 
of the fact that it does have provisions that preclude the Federal 
Government from governing the program. Someone said yesterday 
that it had been inferred it would allow the Federal Government to 
govern the thinking of the country through the means of libraries. 
You think that with that restriction it would meet with the unanimous 
approval of the whole membership of your organization? 

Dr. Fuuuer. I am certain that it would. I might amplify that 
point just a little with your pe ‘rmission, Mr. Chairman. The primary 
purpose of our organization’s office here in Washington is to deal with 
the administrative agencies of the Federal Government and with 
other professional organizations which have offices here in the city. 
In dealing with the organizations of the executive department of the 
Federal Government we have had more experience than any other 
organization concerning Federal control of education. For instance, 
our members in the States administer vocational rehabilitation and 
deal with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. They administer 
vocational education and deal with the Office of Education in regard 
to that. They administer the school-lunch program in the States, 
which is a tremendous program, as you know, and deal with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in regard to that. They deal with 
the Treasury Department on school bonds and savings. They dea! 
with the Department of Defense on veterans’ education. 

[ could go on and on. Most of the educational programs which 
originate at the Federal level come through our members in the States 
as the State officials for education. For these reasons we have had a 
very great deal of experience on these issues of Federal control, and 
we understand pe rhaps better than any other group what is a Federal 
control and what is not. We know that Federal controls, for instance, 
can be imposed in reporting systems. We know that Federal controls 
can be attached to financial contributions by the Federal Government 
in connection with a program which also has State and local funds 
involved. For instance, the school-lunch program has some such 
controls. 

Our policies, developed as I described a few moments ago, take 
account of that issue perh: aps more than any other single issue so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, and I can say that this bill 
is drawn in accord with the principles which would make Federal 
control of library service as unlikely as in any bill that could be 
drawn. It has our complete approval in that way. 

Mr. Tackerr. That was the point I was trying to get to. 

Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. GREENwoop. I am sorry I was late. Mr. Tackett is the only 
Congressman who starts on time. 

Regarding the Smith-Hughes bill and vocational education, has there 
been any sign of Federal control over the States when that allotment 
was made to the States? 

Dr. Fuuuer. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. GREENWwoop. Has there been any sign of Federal control and 
Federal persuasion, or whatever you might call it, from Washington 
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here in the giving out of funds for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act? Have you ever noticed anything of that kind? 

Dr. Futter. The Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, a very 
long time before the State officials or any of us knew very much about 
these problems. 

Mr. GreENwoop. I got my second salary in the public-school field 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, and that 1s the reason I am a bit 
interested. 

Dr. Futter. The Smith-Hughes law of 1917 did impose some Fed- 
eral controls on the States in the statute itself. Those were imposed 
by the Congress. If we had it to do over again today and were testi- 
fying here today on the Smith-Hughes Act written as it was in 1917, 
we would raise objections to some things which are at present in the 
act. I would like to amplify that just a little. 

When I was a State commissioner of education I was on a national 
committee for an entire year to write policies in vocational education. 
We reviewed the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen administration in 
great detail over a period of a year. In 11 different places, as I recall 
it, we relaxed the Federal controls over vocational education. This 
was done during the vear 1947. In fact, ever since 1917 or at least 
since, say, 1920 or 1922 there have been relaxations of Federal control 
over vocational education. The trend is in that direction. That trend 
has accelerated in recent years. 

Mr. Tackett. Rather than to be an effort to federalize, there has 
been an effort to relax any Federal controls. 

Dr. Futter. That has been the trend, although we have been very 
seriously disturbed by the Porter Hardy subcommittee report on the 
House side here, because the implications of that report have been 
that the Federal Government ought to send its men right into the 
local school districts and follow those Federal dollars to make sure 
how they are spent. Our reaction to that is very clear, and I have 
written this to Representative Hardy, and he has reassured me that 
there was no intention to attach additional Federal controls to voca- 
tional funds, Our reaction is that the Federal vocational funds amount 
to about one-half of 1 percent of the school budget, and that the 
States and local school districts have set up prudential controls and 
bookkeeping systems to protect the other 99% percent of the funds 
which is their own money. Our position is that anything that is good 
enough for a community’s own money to the extent of 99% percent 
is good enough for the other one-half percent that happens to come 
from the people through the Federal Government. We stand on that, 
I think, without dissent among the State superintendents and com- 
missioners of education. We don’t think the Federal Government 
ought to send policemen down and affect the whole program in a 
local school district just because one-half of 1 percent of the school 
support happens to come through the Federal Government from the 
people. 

So any tendency to affix the Federal controls of education—and 
that would apply also to this library bill—will be resisted vigorously 
by the States, and if I am any judge of what the attitude of the people 
is, | think that that position would be upheld in any section of the 
country. In the South they say they are the most ‘States’ rights” 
people there are. Up in New England they deny that. They say, 
“No, we are the most ‘States’ rights’ people there are.” You go up 
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to Michigan or Illinois and Ohio and they say, ‘“‘They are both wrong. 
We believe more in local and State control than anybody.”’ So the 
sentiment being that way, we feel that our position of opposition to 
Federal interference in school affairs is a very sound position. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Tackerr. I] am in 100-percent accord with you and when it 
comes to which State believes most in States’ rights it is just a subject 
that is involved at that particular time. In the South we are very 
liberal on some things and on some things we holler loud. 

Dr. Futuer. In education there is the greatest stake in freedom 
that there is in any field. Education was not mentioned in the 
Federal Constitution. It was a responsibility reserved to the States. 
Legally it is a State function. Practically, the State legislatures have 
delegated to local school districts much of the authority to operate in 
education, but it still remains legally a State function, and even a 
local school board, as you know, legally is a State agency selected 
locally, and it is not a part of the municipal government. When we 
think of Hitler and Stalin and the centralized school systems in prewar 
Japan and other places which have led to dictatorships, I think all of 
us realize—at least we realize and I believe most of the people realize— 
that keeping the school systems and the educational facilities such as 
libraries strictly under State and local control is a great safeguard of 
democracy as we know it in this country. That is the reason we take 
our position on Federal interference in matters which concern educa- 
tion, library services, and thought control. 

Mr. GreEENWOOpD. You would say political interference as well, 
wouldn’t you? 

Dr. Futter. Oh, yes; we would extend it to the political field. We 
would also extend it to a large extent, I bleieve, to the economic 
field, although we recognize of course that. interstate commerce re- 
quires some economic controls, and there are issues which the States 
can’t handle themselves. 

Mr. Tacketr. You also know, Doctor, that we have to distinguish 
between Federal assistance or public assistance and Federal or local 
control. This doesn’t have to be placed on a national basis. For 
instance, we will just pick out a little place down in Arkansas because 
[ can talk about that better than any other place. I have never 
believed that just because a child happened to live in a metropolitan 
area of Arkansas, where there were more people and more money to 
pay more taxes to furnish a better education, he is entitled to any more 
of those educational opportunities than the child who happens to live 
10 miles away, whose parents were actually responsible for bringing 
about that locality where those metropolitan people live. For that 
reason, we have an equalization system in Arkansas which does 
provide that we shall have equal school facilities over the State. 

To broaden that a little bit, I happen to represent Texarkana, 
the only town in the United States where the post office sits right in 
the middle of the street and we are always squabbling over who 
shall be the postmaster, a Texan or an Arkansan. Anyway, let’s 
suppose and it is true that Texas is a lot richer than the State of 
Arkansas. Let’s suppose there is a child who happens to live one 
block over in the State of Texas and that child has for his playmate 
a child who lives a block away in the State of Arkansas, a poorer 
State. Let’s say Arkansas is just so poor they cannot afford any 
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kind of library or school facilities. Let’s suppose the State of Texas 
can have gold schoolhouses if they want to, that they have plenty of 
money to do it with. I have never been able to understand why a 
child who happened to live just a block over in Arkansas should not 
be entitled to the same educational opportunities to prepare himself 
for this great battle of life as the child who happens to live over in 
Texas. Folks holler long and loud that this is a local obligation. I 
believe in local control just as strong as any person in the world, I 
believe in States’ rights, but I don’t believe in this silly system of 
trving to keep the Federal Government from assuming its responsi- 
bility or the State of Arkansas or any other State from assuming its 
responsibilities to provide equal educational opportunities, upon the 
theory that if you furnish the money you are going to have control. 

I think you have brought forth the fact today that it hasn’t been 
that wavy. Since 1917 the Federal Government has been of assistance 
to the school children of this country and yet they haven’t gained 
Federal control and are not attempting to gain Federal control. 

Dr. Futter. You express the viewpoint of most educators very 
well, Mr. Chairman. I would like with your permission to say just 
a word or two about the State equalization systems. 

In more than 40 of the States there are equalization systems of the 
kind you have described in your own State of Arkansas. The State 
governments through their State education agencies—and our mem- 
bers are the chief administrators of those agencies—now distribute 
about 2), billions of dollars each Vvear to local school districts from 
State funds. That means that the State governments are paying 
about 45 percent of the total costs of the elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the country. There is a great range. Some of 
them have larger amounts and percentages of State aids than others, 
but all have State aids to education. In these equalization systems 
the attitude is well established along the lines you have suggested, 
and that is that the point of residence of a child does not determine, 
should not determine, that he shall receive a Ver\ inferior opportunity 
in education. We do have equalization among the States. It is 
better in some States than in other States, it is true, but we have some 
equalization in all of the States from State funds. In New Hamp- 
shire, for instance, where I had experience as a chief State school 
oflicer, we distributed State funds to all the loeal school distriets in 
the State, and we did it without State control or local autonomy. That 
is the point, There is no necessary connection between financial 
support and the control of the program. That is our absolute policy. 
It is based on our experience. We know from the State systems of 
financial support to schools, 2'4 billions of dollars a vear, that we can 
distribute funds from a central agency without controlling the pro- 
gram. We know how to do it. We know the pitfalls that are pos- 
sible in those systems, and we have taken steps to eliminate those 
pitfalls. Anyone who says that you cannot distribute funds from a 
central agency without controlling the program that benefits from 
the funds simply doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Greenwoop. In other words, you can set standards without 
control. 

Dr. Futter. You don’t set the standards as much as you delegate 
the responsibility for the standards to the local people who are nearer 
the scene of expenditure, and those local standards and State-developed 
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standards are adopted in effect as the standards of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I wrote a letter just yesterday to a Federal agency in which | 
told them that it was none of their business about the standards in re- 
gard to a certain part of the educational system in local school districts 
in a particular State. Some regional officer had written a request for 
information which implied a right to receive it, which went into things 
that were just none of his business. My job here in Washington when 
those cases arise is to tell those agencies it is none of their business and 
to make it stick. I think the record will show that it usually sticks, 
too. They don’t exert Federal control over our State programs becausi 
we don’t let them do it. 

Mr. Tackerr. As long as you believe and as long as this Congress 
restricts legislation so as to keep Federal operations at a minimum and 
the basic responsibility with local people, we have nothing to fear so far 
as Federal aid is concerned. 

Dr. Futter. The key is having Federal aid without Federal control 
in the library field or in education is in the administrative set-up which 
is provided, in the attitudes expressed by the Congress in making the 
appropriations, in the State laws, and in the very spirit of the adminis 
tration at the State level. Those things are so clear now that a law 
like this library-service bill, set up with the express intention that Stat: 
and local initiative shall be observed, and then administered through 
the Office of Education to the State agency in that field, is the frame- 
work within which Federal control can be prevented. There is no Fed 
eral control if ¢ ‘ongress does not want it, if the Office of Education does 
not want it—and they don’t—if the State agencies don’t want it—and 
they don’t—and if the local communities don’t want it-—and they 
don’t. There is no Federal control if no one who is handling the 
funds wants it 

Mr. Tackerr. Dr. Fuller, as usual you have made a good witness, 
and the Education and Labor Committee relies very heavi ily upon thie 
testimony that you Ly e us from time to time. Weare glad to hav vou 
with us. 

Dr. Futter. Tappreciate very much the opportunity to be here, sit 
Thank vou. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Wallace Campbell, I believe, has to leave early. 

] want to tell you folks now, if I may, that the House is going to meet 
today at 11 o'clock and we have about 11 witnesses here. Do not 
think that we do not appreciate your testimony if we fail to commen 
upon it a lot because we want to cover as many of the witnesses as we 


possibly can. Go right ahead, Mr. Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASH- 
INGTON OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. §. A. 


Mr. Campsett. I think it would be quicker if I just read my 
testimony rather than ad lib on it. 

My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Wash- 
ington office of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A., a national fed- 
eration of consumer purchasing and service cooperatives. The league’s 
membership is made up of local and regional cooperative organizations 
whose total membership is nearly 2 million families. 

In considering the library-service bill, H. R. 5195, which is before 
you, it is important perhaps for me to point out that about 75 percent 
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of our members are farmers or live in very small rural communities, 
We have been keenly interested in rural electrification, for example, 
not only because it brings power to the farm to help agricultural 
production, but also because it brings electric lights for better reading 
and power to relieve enough of the load of hand labor so that the farm 
wife and the farm boy and girl have leisure time for education and 
culture. 

Our cooperative associations have taken the leadership in the devel- 
opment of various techniques of adult education. Perhaps the most 
effective are the advisory-council work in the State of Ohio and the 
study-group movement in Nova Scotia, Canada, which together com- 
bine the best elements on an all-round program of adult education. 
Thousands of farmers in Ohio meet in their neighbors’ homes each 
month throughout the year in groups of a dozen families to discuss 
the practical problems that face them. These advisory councils are 
interested not only in the problems of the operation of their coopera- 
tives, but in general education, economic and civic problems on a 
community, State, and national basis. To make rural adult education 
feasible there must be access to adequate sources of books and other 
library materials. 

The Cooperative League gives this bill, the library service bill, 
H. R. 5195, its wholehearted endorsement. The free public library is 
an unique American institution with roots going back to colonial 
times. In no other country has this part of the educational system 
been developed as it has in the United States. It would be hard to 
estimate the contribution this institution has made to keeping our 
people informed, and in preserving our traditions of independent 
thinking by the citizen on the basis of access to the facts. 

Yet despite the fact that the public library is firmly rooted in our 
history and in our national life it is unfortunately the case that the 
rural areas which need these services most are very poorly provided 
with them. In the approximately 3,000 counties in this country about 
1 out of 6 has no public library of any kind. Another half of the 
counties are served only by libraries in cities and towns. Some 30 
million of our rural and small-town citizens—a fifth of our popula- 
tion—has no access to a local public library. ; 

This bill is an unique proposal for temporary Federal aid to meet 
the means of meeting an important educational need. It utilizes the 
tested principle of Federal grants-in-aid matched by State funds, but 
it proposes a program of only 5 years duration. Thus it is a demon- 
stration project, a means of providing public library service to areas 
not now served in the expectation that after the 5-year period the 
States and local governments will make provisions for carrying on. 
Its cost, considering the millions of people which it will serve, is 
extremely modest—about 5 cents per capita each year, or 25 cents 
per capita over the 5-year period. This is about the price of a gallon 
of gasoline and not much more than the cost of a pack of cigarettes. 

There is a very great interest among rural people in obtaining 
better access to the world of books and literature. One example is 
provided by the national conference on rural reading which was 
held in Washington last September with the support of the three 
large national farm organizations and the participation of numerous 
other organizations concerned with rural life, including of course our 
own organization. 
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A similar State-wide conference was held last week in Ohio, the 
first of several State conferences of this type being planned in various 
areas of the country. These conferences are not concerned solely 
with the problems of inadequate rural library services, although this 
is a major topic for discussion. They are concerned with the wider 
problem of access to good reading in rural areas by all the means 
available, including the usual commercial channels of distribution. 
But if the public libraries are few in rural areas, bookstores are almost 
nonexistent. The bookstore has become almost purely a city facility; 
there does not seem to be a sufficiently concentrated market outside 
of fairly good-sized cities and college towns to support bookstores. 
This tends to emphasize the need for rural library service even more 
since our rural citizens now operate under a double handicap with 
respect to access to the means of continuing self-education and self- 
improvement. 

We are living in a period of strain and crisis which may last for 
many years. We are investing large sums of public money to build 
up our productive resources and physical plant so as to be able to 
carry the load of increased armaments for defense and yet maintain 
an adequate living standard. It is equally important to develop and 
to maintain our human resources, and particularly in our rural areas 
from which a more than proportionate share of our future citizens 
will come. The bill before you is a real contribution to this objective 
at a cost which is measured in a few cents per capita. Who can 
measure now the returns we have secured as a nation from the wise 
investment of a portion of our public lands to the endowment of 
education at earlier periods in our history? This committee has a 
similar opportunity to make a long-run contribution to the national 
welfare in acting favorably on the library-service bill. 

We are wholeheartedly in support of this measure. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Campbell, what makes up the membership of 
your league? I see what is here on the paper, but I don’t under- 
stand. 

Mr. CampsBety. This includes the cooperatives in the field of farm 
supplies, feed, seed, fertilizer, fencing, all of those materials; petro- 
leum products, our mutual insurance companies; in the cities our 
food stores, our cooperative housing associations; and quite a number 
of rural health associations. There are eight cooperative hospitals, 
for example, in rural areas which serve communities on a prepaid 
medical care plan much like the Blue Cross plan but extending all 
the way to complete medical service. 

In addition to this direct dues-paying membership, we have as 
associate members in the Cooperative League, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, which has about 3 million members 
in electric cooperatives around the country. We also have as asso- 
ciate members the Credit Union National Association, with 3 million 
members, who are almost entirely in the cities. Then we have also 
the Student Cooperative Federation, the Cooperative Health Federa- 
tion of America ard the National Federation of Housing Cooperatives 
as associate members. Those are not counted in the 2 million direct 
members in the cooperative league. This is a completely noncontro- 
versial matter as far as we are corcerned. This is one item which 
nobody in our organization disagreed with at all. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe.i. No questions. 
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Mr. Greenwoop. Has the Cooperative League ever done anything 
toward developing libraries in the rural areas? Have you ever sup- 
ported anything before this Federal bill came up? Have you taken 
any action to encourage libraries in rural areas? 

Mr. Camppe.ty. We have done very little in that field, primarily 
because we have been so busy meeting the first and primary needs 
of our membership, which was to get some feed and seed and fertilizer 
out to the farmer, to get some gasoline to run his tractors, to get these 
other things. But we are keenly mterested in this, and our local 
people who like to help on it. We have done a few things. In Ohio, 
for example, there are about 1,500 advisory councils that meet month 
in and month out throughout the year, and our central organization, 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, supplies them with read- 
ing material on information that they want to study. So we have 
done a little but net very much, and this is something we want to 
develop a greater interest in as time goes on. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. DiERRICKSON. Miss Sallie Farrell. 


STATEMENT OF SALLIE FARRELL, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Miss Farreti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
while I am pleased to be here and to have the opportunity of talk- 
ing with you briefly about the importance of the library service bill, 
I wish that here in my place were some of the people in rural Louisi- 
ana who have been, as one farmer put it, on the “receiving end” of 
library service. 

[ reeall the smeere and simple testimony to libraries this same 
farmer gave at a meeting of librarians and library-minded laymen 
> Vears ago f his an, who landed In) our COUnLrY in the late eighties 


with little formal education and no knowledge of the language, said in 
part, and | quote: 


I plead guilty of having very littlhe common school education. Every scrap of 
printed material became my prized possession—to be read and reread—studied 
and pondered over. Through that experience, I may place a higher evaluation 
on our present library services than would someone else. I can in all sincerity 


} 


hment of the bookmobile library in the rural sections is really 
he ultimate” of all the benefits the farmers of our State now enjoy. 


sav that the establis 


He said further, and I quote again: 


Life’s first danger is an empty mind, not so much an empty stomach, as we are 


{ I 
nowadays led to believe 


I wish some of the men and women and boys and girls from Louisi- 
ana whose lives have been enriched by public libraries could testify 
to you. The eattleman, the lawyer, the teacher, the businessman 
who has gained practical help and information from Louisiana’s 
libraries could be far more convincing than I, 


This legislation which you are considering and which is of much 
concern to all of us will do the kind of things for the whole United 
States that our State plan of library development is domg for 
Louisiana. Let me tell you briefly of Louisiana’s library program. 

Twenty-seven years ago in our State there was no library service 
to rural areas. Today, 36 out of the 64 parishes—we call them 
parishes instead of counties in Louisiana-——-have parish-wide library 
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service. Thirty-two of this number, and I think this is particularly 
significant to note here, had access to library service for the first time 
through library demonstrations. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
for the first 5 years of the Louisiana State Library program the 
Carnegie Corp. provided funds to demonstrate to Louisianians the 
importance of libraries. The Library Services Act would give other 
States a similar impetus. 

Because of a limited budget, our State library at the present time 
ean establish only two demonstration libraries a year. The funds 
made available under the Library Services Act would accelerate the 
whole program of library development and, in LouiSiana, would make 
library service available years sooner to the over half million people 
now without it. 

Under the Louisiana library demonstration plan the State library 
brings thousands of books into a parish and sets up a parish library 
system of branch libraries and a bookmobile servic 
has to go far for the books he wants and needs. 
operates the system fora vear’s trial period, During that time the 
greater part of the expense is borne by the State with the local parish 
providing certain overhead expenses. At the end of the demonstration 
period it becomes the responsibility of the parish to continue the 
service. If local support is assured the State library leaves the books 
in the parish on indefinite loan and leaves the bookmobile until such 
time as the parish can replace it. 

The library demonstration plan in Louisiana is exa 
name implies. The State library works on the theory that the people 
of the parish are willing to support their library localh 
vear’s demonstration of efficient library service. 

The philosophy behind our Louisiana plan is like that behind the 
library service bill. In the first place, we believe that a relatively 
small expenditure of funds will provide to areas without libraries the 
necessary incentive to acquire them. 

Second, we consider it important to have a definite terminal point 
for State financing. In Louisiana our State grant ceases at the end 
of the l-vear demonstration. The library services bill stipulates that 
Federal funds will be available for only a o-5 ar | eriod, 

Third, in the Louisiana plan the local roverning body, as I have 
already mentioned, participates financially from the beginning. 
Under the proposed Federal legislation the States must contribute 
from the outset. 

We Louisianians like the library service bill 
reasons. We believe sincerely that the expanded 5-year program which 
the Library Services Act will make possible will encourage our State 
legislature to increase our biennial appropriation. The funds will 
help us to demonstrate better the extension and strengthening of 
library service. The 5-year program will do much to raise libraries 
to their proper rank as adult education agencies and, in the eyes of 
governing bodies, will make them worthy of more adequate support. 

We like the flexibility of the bill which will make it possible for each 
State to vary its plan according to its needs. Some States may have 
demonstrations of library service such as we have in Louisiana; 
others may strengthen inadequate libraries by providing increased 
book stock, additional personnel, or bookmobile service—or all three. 
Some States may reorganize county libraries into regional services 
operating more efficiently and more economically. 
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We are glad, too, that under the act each State library agency will 
have sole control of the program in its State. 

We heartily endorse the provision that no State may reduce its 
expenditure for public library service and be eligible for Federal 
allotments. 

We believe the formula for the distribution of funds is fairyand 
equitable. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the expenditures which the 
ibrary services bill calls for would be a good and sound 5-vear invest- 
ment of public funds. The returns—in a better informed citizenry 
resulting from an accelerated library extension program throughout 
the country—will more than justify the costs to our Government. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howertu. Do you operate a bookmobile yourself? 

Miss FARRELL. Yes, in two parishes in Louisiana, in these demon- 
stration libraries. 

Mr. Howe tu. They were ones which had not had it before? 

Miss FARRELL. Yes, in both cases. 

Mr. Howey. You found a really great reception for it, a wide 
reception? 

Miss Farrexti. Yes. I suppose really that phase of our rural 
library service, that is, the bookmobile service, is the most glamorous 
and dramatic because it is different. It is amazing how people meet 
the bookmobile. In an apparently deserted area when the book- 
mobile blows its horn they all rush out from every direction. 

Mr. Howe... How do you let people know it is available, just 
stop around at different places? 

Miss Farre_u. No. It is worked out on a very systematic business- 
like basis, Mr. Howell. A survey is made of the rural sections and 
it is determined where the most central location should be for stops. 
We don’t have a house to house service at all. We stop at the rural 
church, at the rural filling station, the country store, the country 
school, usually on a biweekly basis. We stop at a certain time, say 
each Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Mr. Howe. You do not stop at individuals’ houses even if they 
ask you? 

Miss FARRELL. No, unless other people gather there. We usually 
require that there be at least 10 families within the region, otherwise 
it would be too expensive to operate and also too time consuming. 

Mr. Howe t. I| think that is all, thank you. 

Mr. Tackxetrr. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think that is an excellent example of the 
answer to one of the questions that we are going to be up against: 
When will this Federal aid terminate? Will it go on continuously and 
permanently? You have an example there of T year’s demonstration, 
and if thatsis not taken on by the local people, then it stops. 

Miss Farreuu. Yes, it does. We learned from experience, Mr. 
Greenwood. When we were new at this demonstration plan, we had 
a regional demonstration in central Louisiana for which special State 
funds were appropriated. They did not come from our regular 
biennial appropriation. There was no definite terminal point set. 
That was away back in 1937. When it became time for the people to 
take over, 3 years later, they weren’t eager to do it because they had 
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this attitude: “The State has done it for 3 years, why don’t they 
continue to do it?” 

Of course, we didn’t and they took over the library service. We 
found there was a danger in that, so now we set a definite period of 
years, and it has worked in Louisiana. 

Mr. GrEENwoop. Are there many districts which refused to take 
over after you had given a vear’s demonstration? 

Miss Farreuy. That is a very good question, and governing bodies 
are constantly asking me that ‘when we open new libraries, Mr. 
Greenwood. Out of all the demonstrations we have conducted in 
Louisiana, only three parishes out of the total number when the tax 
election was called failed to vote the necessary millage to support 
the library. 

Mr. GrREENwoOop. In other words, the stimulation worked to 
increase the program. 

Mr. Howe tu. Three out of thirty-some? 

Miss Farrevyi. That is right. 

Mr. Tacxerr. Where do you live in Louisiana? 

Miss Farrety. My headquarters are in Baton Rouge, but I am 
really a traveling salesman for libraries, Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackxetrr. My district adjoins Louisiana. 

Miss Farretu. Yes. I was talking with one of your former field 
representatives who now is working in Louisiana, and she said that 
you have a regional library, I believe, in your district. 

Mr. Tackerr. That is right. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Derrickson. Dr. Howard Dawson? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Derrickson. Miss Davis? 


STATEMENT OF MISS ANN DAVIS, OAKTON, VA. 


Miss Davis. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Patrons of the County 
Library. 1 found the bookmobile most helpful to me, especially in 
my Scout work. While working on proficiency badges I needed 
different books on nature and campcraft. I was able to find these 
books at the bookmobile, and they helped me a great deal. Without 
the help of the bookmobile I would not have been able to complete 
certain requirements. In school I have often needed special infor- 
mation on famous people and foreign countries. Since my school is 
so overcrowded and many students have to use one book it has been 
much easier for me to use the bookmobile. This source has also 
been helpful with material on hobbies or outdoor camping. 

A very important fact I believe in the use of the bookmobile is 
the wonderful recreational reading which it supplies adults as well 
as young people, because you are able to go to the bookmobile and 
find almost any book that you would like to read. ' 

I believe the bookmobile is an asset to any community, and | 
hope that in the future more people will be able to get the satisfaction 
and the splendid help that I have gotten through the use of the 
bookmobile. 

Mr. Tackert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howett. What are you, a Girl Scout leader? 

Miss Davis. No. I am just a Girl Scout. 
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Mr. Howre.u. You have really made a lot of use of it where you live? 


Miss Davis. Yes. Ihave used it for about 10 years. 

Mr. GreENWoop. No questions. 

Mr. Tackerr. You live in Oakton? 

Miss Davis. Yes, Oakton, Va. That is in Fairfax County. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Derrickson. Mrs. Helen Ditman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN C. DITMAN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
HYATTSVILLE, MD. 


Mrs. Dirman. My name is Helen C. Ditman, I am president of the 
board of trustees of the Prince Georges County Memorial Library in 
Hyattsville. 

Before | make my plea for the measure which the committee has 
under consideration, I should like to present from the point of view of 
a library trustee the difficulties that beset us in gaining adequate 
budgets for rural library service, the kind of service that the library 
services bill is de signe “1 to stimul: ate. 

The public library is ordinarily thought of by the public, including 
cove ee bodies, as a building where one may go to borrow books; for 
this kind of library city commissioners appropriate funds more or less 
liberally in proportion to the vigor with which librarians and trustees 
expand and expound the value of libraries in people’s lives. The 
taxpaving public understands and appreciates it, feels pride in it, and 
is willing to support it. 

The rural library, on the other hand, is a service, given for the most 
part from mobile equipment and from relatively small inconspicuous 

utlets in rural communities, and until its great value can be shown 
and testified to by its users it meets with staggering difficulties in 
competition for public funds. Service to farm people in remote 
regions requires traveling collections of books carefully selected from a 
central pool by a professionally trained person who knows the reading 
interests of the area of the day’s visit, a service that closely parallels 
that given by a good librarian in a city library building; continually 
rotating collections from the central book pool make available to the 
visitor to the small library room in the rural community center all the 
the resources of a large library building; but these things are rarely 
understood until they can be seen and used. The year my county 
began rural service, one of the county commissioners told me he 
thought it highly unethical for us to send out a bookmobile; he con- 
sidered it a device for drumming up trade and creating an artificial 
demand for public funds. He said he knew what a library should be, 
for hediad used one in his time; furthermere this thing we were doing 
was not what the commissioners had in mind when they levied for a 
county library in the first place. And yet at that time the mobile 
branch was circulating more books than many a branch of a large city 
library. We were very nearly disestablished that year just because 
the concept of the library as a service agency of government had not 
been accepted. 

Still another hurdle in the development of rural library is the small 
and hesitant fashion in which county officials usually start the new 
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institution off. Taxpayers, county commissioners, and trustees too, 
either accept the small, weak, incomplete, limping thing as an excellent 
service just as it is, never having known better, or they conclude 
that a rural library system is such a wretched institution in itself 
that there would be no sense putting more money into it. Having 
begun small, it has little chance of showing the kind of work it can 
really do and will remain small. 

All these problems can be solved if sufficient funds are ready some- 
where along the way to set up a system of rural services in fairly com- 
prehensive fashion, for there is no question about the eagerness with 
which a good library is accepted wherever it goes. But there are still 
more troubles in the way of extending to sparsely settled areas this 
agency that is so readily established in cities. 

Even assuming an understanding of the service role our institution 
plavs and a willingness to be liberal in its establishment, we find that 
counties are so small in many of our States that independent library 
units large enough to «naintain good book collections and means of 
distribution would be prohibitively expensive on such a small tax 
base. Several solutions have been suggested for this problem, but 
outside funds seem required to make them effective. One suggests 
that contiguous counties levy jointly, always an awkward arrangement 
from the political point of view; another suggests that a State library 
or regional office of it provide much of the materials of service. These 
plans require adequate beginning budgets if the hazards I have already 
mentioned are to be avoide d. 

The condition of rural library service in Maryland shows examples 
of all these problems. We have county libraries that give no rural 
service because the county commissioners do not understand mobile 
service and will not appropriate for it; we have county libraries that 
give such meager service that I] doubt that they will expand at all 
within the next 50 years without some kind of external stimulation; 
and 9 of Maryland’s 23 counties do nothing whatever for their rural 
readers, most of them being entirely too small to begin. 

Where the rural library has been begun on a seale large enough to 
permit the members of its staff to do the job they were trained to do 
it has flourished. It has been said that real education begins where 
schooling leaves off, and rural America recognizes and uses and values 
the opportunities for real education that the library offers. The 
library services bill will encourage these opportunities to be used where 
they have hitherto been poorly developed or entirely unknown. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe... I do not believe I have any questions. 

Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Off the record, 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you, Mrs. Ditman. 

Mr. Derrickson. Charles Mohrhardt. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Monruarpr. Gentlemen, I am very happy to appear here this 
morning. My name is Charles M. Mohrhardt and I am the associate 
director of the Detroit Public Library. I have been a professional 
librarian for 24 years and represent a large public library which will 
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not benefit directly from H. R. 5195, a bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural areas. 

[ am interested in the passage of this bill because it is my firm belief 
that the security of the democratic form and function of our Govern- 
ment rests upon an educated and enlightened citizenry. A man who 
has read widely is a thoughtful man. A man who reads many opinions 
on any subject—be it government, business, science, or religion—is a 
man wno is better equipped to make sane and independent judgments. 
This man is better able to evaluate the printed word, to distinguish 
the true from the false, and, in this day of powerful propaganda devices, 
to examine critically the threats to our democracy. Our whole 
coreept of democracy is based upon the assumption that a man has 
the right and is able to make independent and sensible decisions 
regarding his way of life. 

Our American ideal of the educated man cannot be achieved, how-- 
ever, unless the opportunity for lifelong education is available to every 
man, woman, and child in this country. We are becoming more aware 
of the fact that education cannot stop at the schoolhouse door on 
eraduation day. From the schools we receive the tools or the ways 
and methods for educating ourselves. From the day we leave school, 
and that is early in life, we receive most of our further information 
from the printed page. 

The American public library is not only a great storehouse of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge but a working laboratory that 
provides the greatest single means of educating the alert and hungry 
minds of the American people. It is my belief that people of the rural 
areas of this Nation are just as avid for free and unbiased information, 
and have just as much right to this information, as those of us who live 
in cities where good public library service is available. 

In Detroit we are continually receiving requests from people in 
rural communities for books to help them in their school work, in the 
preparation of sermons, in the conduct of their small businesses, in the 
rearing of their children, and in the many things which affect their 
daily lives. Some of these requests are filled by our library, others by 
the Michigan State Library, and still others remain unfilled because 
our resources are not large enough to supply both Detroiters and those 
who live elsewhere, much as we would like to help them. 

The many appreciative letters we received from those who borrow 
books would indicate that there is a real need for library service in the 
rural areas of the State. I have been informed that there are about 
850,000 people in Michigan without access to any public library and 
about 280,000 more who have unsatisfactory service. This bill and 
the matching funds to be supplied by the State and local communities 
will not be sufficient to provide library service to this large group in 
Michigan but it will provide the stimulation to start a State-wide 
demonstration program. A citizen’s group in the Traverse City area 
is already working on plans in the hope that they will be the pioneer 
library-demonstration center in Michigan. 

Rural communities in Michigan are now providing better educa- 
tional facilities to train their children to read, think, and organize 
information, and yet many of them do not protect this investment by 
providing public libraries for continuing education. I believe the 
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passage of this bill would provide the stimulation for this important 
step and encourage the rural areas to establish library service. 

The appropriation of $7,500,000 each year for 5 years is not suffi- 
ciently large to servic e effectively all those who are now without library 
service in the United States but it should provide the impetus to demon- 
strate the value of public library service in many parts of the country. 
For an annual appropriation of little more than the cost of two bombers, 
this Nation would be doing an effective educational job and encourag- 
ing its citizens to provide adequate library service for themselves. 

Mr. Tackerr. | am especially interested and wholeheartedly in 
accord with your statement and belief that the security of the demo- 
cratic form and function of our Government rests upon an educated 
and enlightened citizenry. 

You know, this Congress has spent a lot of time and a lot of public 
officials throughout the country have spent a lot of time in an effort 
to be sure that the people know nothing about communism. I have 
always believed that if the people of this country knew enough about 
democracy and were allowed to study communism we would never 
have anything to fear. 

Mr. Monruarpt. I agree with you. 

Mr. Tackxetrr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe tu. I have no questions, but I am a firm believer in 
brief statements. I want to compliment all the witnesses so far on 
their concise and informative statements. I think they get their 
point across much more effectively without working up a lot of volumi- 
nous briefs that we would probably never have a chance to read. 

Mr. Monruarpt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Howe.u. I want to say I think you brought out the point 
there are a large number of urban classes in the urban areas which ah es 
a great opportunity to those who live in the urban areas, but that is 
denied to those in the rural sections, is it not? 

Mr. Mouruarpt. That is true. My mother lives in the rural 
area of Michig un and I have quite a knowledge of what goes on in that 
area. There is a small ladies’ aid group that for years has been trying 
to establish a library, but it is a community of 300 people, a farming 
community, and they really need some stimulation. The State 
library has been very helpful, but they need something else to back 
them and get them started. [am sure in my mind if they were given 
that stimulation they would be inspired to carry on on their own. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Again, the establishment of a central school 
would give the rural child a chance to get a beginning, but there is no 
follow-up in the way of a library to stimulate his reading later on. 

Mr. Monruarpr. That is true. I think it was Newton D. Baker 
who once said—and I don’t know that I can quote him exactly—that 
“Of all the major problems before us today, not one was even known 
when I was in college.”’ I think we can agree with that statement. 

There are atomic energy, the Russian situation, and many other 
examples we could give. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Thank you, Mr. Mohrhardt. 

Mr. Mouruarpr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Dr. Howard Dawson? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD A. DAWSON, DIRECTOR OF RURAL build 
SERVICE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ete 
aS 
Dr. Dawson. Mr. Tackett, Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Howell, I am be th 
Howard A. Dawson, director of rural service for the National Educa- of ad 
tion Association. I am also the executive director of the department we sl 
or rural education of the NEA and the executive director of the Na- call 
tional Conference of County and other rural areas, superintendents of libras 
schools. don't 
I would like to say before going into my direct remarks that I am schoc 
especially pleased to appear ‘before this committee because I began large 
my professional career as superintendent of schools in Mr. Tac kett’s book: 
district, in fact in his own county, and I know before I go into my Th 
remarks, he knows about as much about this rural situation as I do educt 
because he grew up in it and I think his constituency is still about 75 for ¢ 
percent rural, at least two-thirds farm. amor 
This particular bill of course is to provide for library services, not of lor 
directly for school libraries but in a way that I think will be just as Nati 
effective as if it were money for school libraries. a Col 
The library of course is a very important adjunct to the education that | 
of boys and girls in rural and other small communities. I say other the | 
small communities because most of you will understand that in this and | 
day and time, with the reorganization of school districts and the to di 
consolidation of schools, a very large percentage of the boys and girls farm 
from the farms and the rural villages attend school in places that are Nati 
not technically classified as rural, but they are small communities. Sas & 
You have many such in New York, with the rural central school areas 
districts, and of course Mr. Howell knows what has happened in by tl 

[linois in the last 5 vears. Even before that reorganization it was We 
true that in places of less than 7,500 population throughout the nortl 
Middle West about 50 percent of all the high-school pupils came from mint 
the surrounding “rm territory or farm neighborhoods. like. 
These small communities in general have the lowest resources they 
within their own right to support schools irom taxation. To a large perce 
extent they de 4 nd upon State allocation of funds. That is true to a mint 
larger degree in New York State than in any other State in the Union, resol 
with three or four other exceptions among the smaller States. The ‘ W 
reason for that, of course, is that the taxpaying ability is not always that 
in the same place that the largest number of the children live. That r} 
is the policy of equalization of educational opportunities. Where of cl 
local resources are lowest, the resources are not only the least for the duri 
payment oi teachers and the construction of buildings and paying for Al 
pupil transportation, it is also the lowest for providing books, audio- adm 
visual materials, various kinds of instructional equipment and supplies Succ 
Which today are considered to be indispensable to an adequate pro- in o 
gram of instruction. It is not a very easy matter in this day and child 
time to give instruction that is commensurate with the information only 
and skills, knowledge and the attitudes needed by young people to part 
face the problems that we face in this country and in this world toda 
situation. , adju 
[ft is not an easy matter at all to carry on that kind of instruction stan 
without books. It is needless to say that where the books are fewest then 
in number the other educational opportunities are also the least. are I 
In these schools in the smaller communities and rural areas it is not 


practical matter from the standpoint of the use of public funds to Ira 
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build up extensive libraries just for the benefit of that particular school. 
All the books that are around are not used all the time, but if certain 
books are needed only one, two, or three times a year, they ought to 
be there, they ought to be available. We know from the standpoint 
of administration and economy of the time of the people concerned 
we should have a centralized service on which the local people can 
call when the service is needed. This idea of developing a centralized 
library service available to schools is a very practical one. In fact, | 
don’t see any other means in the near future to see to it that the 
schools in rural areas and other small communities, schools serving 
large numbers of rural children, will have an adequate number of 
books available. 

Then, too, we find the people who in the past have had the fewest 
educational opportunities or the least number of years of schooling, 
for example, and those vears for the most part most inadequate, are 
among the rural population. They for the most part live in the areas 
of lowest economic resources. That is true whether vou look at the 
Nation as a whole or whether you look within a State or even within 
a county. If we wanted just to splash a broad picture of the places 
that have the lowest financial resources and, almost without exception, 
the least amount and the lowest quality of educational opportunities 
and the other types that go with it, it would be a fairly easy matter 
to do. We would take the Southern Appalachian region where the 
farmers have usually 14 percent of the kids and 2 percent of the 
National income. We would go across the Ozarks in northern Arkan- 
sas and southern Missouri and across in the Ouachita Boston mountain 
areas of Oklahoma. We would go into certain areas largely populated 
by the Spanish-Americans in the Southwest, especially New Mewico. 
We would go to the cut-over regions of northern Minnesota and 
northern Michigan. We would vo to some of the regions of exhausted 
mining resources found in Pennsylvania and West Virginia and the 
like. That is where the people are concentrated. For the most part 
they are rural. These people I am talking about will run 75 to 85 
percent rural. The only exeeptions are where they are engaged in 
mining and lumbering, and in many cases it is areas where the mineral 
resources and timber have been virtually exhausted. 

We know about some of that in Pike and Howard Counties, and 
that can be seen in many other States. 

The lower the income of the people usually the higher the percentage 
of children. That is still true in spite of the increased birth rate 
during the war. 

All of that has meaning for the problem before us because ii we 
admit that books are necessary in acquiring the skill necessary to be 
successiul economic producers and to fill a useful economic function 
in our set today, if we admit that books are essential to equipping 
children and youth to develop their qualities of good citizenship, not 
only that they may be good citizens in the future but that they may be 
participating citizens in the school life and other life of the community 
today, if we admit that the reading of books is a necessary and helpiul 
adjunct to acquiring the moral and spiritual values and an under- 
standing of the world in which we live today—f we admit all that, 
then we have to admit that we should take whatever economic steps 
are necessary to make books available. 

I think this bill is an attempt in that direction. In the first place, 
I rather like the formula by which the money would be apportioned. 
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To a considerable extent it would give larger resources to the people 
with the greater needs. It is equalizing in its effect to that extent. 
It is perhaps as broadly equalizing as it ought to be, because we find 
needs in every State, whether it is New York or California, which 
usually rank at the top in State support of education and economic 
ability to provide the funds. 

I think the bill is wise in that it leaves the setting up of a specific 
plan to the States. The States in the first place do not have the same 
problem, just from the very nature of organization and community 
structure and financial resources, but they have different histories and 
they are in different stages and types of development, and it would 
not be a very good thing if we tried to set up some centralized idea 
made according to national rules and then have every State fit into 
it or not get any money. It is part of the wisdom of our system of 
government that the State does have control over education, libraries, 
and other matters of service. It seems to me that it is entirely safe, 
feasible and certainly compatible with the American theory of govern- 
ment that State plans should be left to the States to make, with the 
Federal Government offering facilities for advice and for counsel and 
for review of plans that are submitted as a means of finding out what 
advice and counsel can be given. 

There isn’t anything that will prevent any States providing that 
special attention shall be given by the libraries, that receive help, to 
the schools. An important function of any public-library service 
would be to provide books of the kind and character and in sufficient 
number to serve rural people. In most instances if the adult people 
of the community, these rural communities, get the services they need, 
the books are going to have to be distributed through a school library. 
The books have to come from somewhere, and the need of adults for 
books in this day is greater perhaps than it ever has been before. It 
is greater in the first place because they have so many economic adjus- 
ments tomake. We are talking mostly about people who are engaged 
in agriculture or in activities that are very closely related to agriculture. 
Without the use of scientific information, involving the use of better 
fertilizers, better plants as a result of plant breeding, better animals 
as a better animal breeding, and better methods of cultivation and 
better methods of soil conservation, it is inconceivable that one engaged 
in agriculture today could be successful unless he knew about these 
newer developments and put them into practice. The adult popula- 
tion have a few sources of help. The agricultural extension service, 
the Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture but they, too, have to have 
the use of books and literature, and it is a public function that books 
and literature should be made available. So many people are having 
to make various types of vocational adjustments, they need instruc- 
tion on the vocational educational level, but you can’t do it without 
books. 

There is hardly anything you can think of that would help any more 
than an adequate library service that would fit into the vocational 
needs of the adult population. 

Adults today, whether they had a chance to go to school very much 
when they were growing up or not, have had this forced upon them in 
the interest of this international situation, because most of their 
homes have had a very personal experience with it during the last 
war, and they are now, and they know that no man can escape the 
necessity of knowing about the forces in the world that are operating 
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to influence our own lives. They want to know about it, and they 
want to read about it. If the United States Government really 
wants to do the thing that will help the adult people in rural commu- 
nities to an understanding of what we are up against and to provide a 
means for combating some of the subversive influences that we talk 
about, and as a means of developing a constructive citizenship, which 
is always the best safeguard against any kind of subversiveness, it 
would at least see that money was made available for people to have 
reading material adequate in amount and sufficient in kind and 
character. 

So, in behalf of the interest of the National Education Association 
in rural education, in behalf of the county superintendents of schools 
and some 3,000 supervisors of instruction in rural schools, and the 
staffs of the various State departments of education interested in 
rural schools, I can assure you gentlemen that all of us will be exceed- 
ingly well pleased if you would report this bill favorably, and I think I 
can assure you that it will have our support as it goes on its way through 
congress. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Tackerr. Thank you, sir. 

I want to advise this committee that I happen personally to know 
that the National Education Association has selected as its director 
for rural service a man who not only bas been trained in that field 
but who has grown up in rural education and has more experience 
than any person J] know of in Washington. IJ think that vour organi- 
zation is fortunate to have you, Dr. Dawson, a man that I have known 
all my life, who can speak the language of and knows the wishes and 
desires and feelings of the rural people. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Dawson. Thank you, Mr. Tackett. 

Mr. Tackretrr. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howrxt. Dr. Dawson, do these traveling librarians usually or 
very often provide any educational films? 

Dr. Dawson. Yes, sir; they do. That is an important part of 
library service in this day and time. In fact, various kinds of audio- 
visual materials. Sometimes it is maps and globes, sometimes it is 
various types of models, phonograph records, and motion pictures. 

Mr. Howeuu. Do you think the extension and development of the 
educational phases of television will contribute much along this 
same line? 

Dr. Dawson. It has very great possibilities. Of course there will 
have to be means of providing it, because the typical school in the 
United States is going to be a relatively small affair. After all, a 
school with pupils in 12 grades, if it has a thousand pupils, is not such 
a big school. When you think of what it would cost per capita to 
provide many of these adjuncts to the instructional program, we lave 
to invent some centralized means of seeing that evervbody has avail- 
able these newer devices of learning. That is going to apply to tele- 
vision. It is being developed in some places now. The very large 
school systems of course can afford to set up television facilities, but 
for the most part it needs to be done on a regionai basis. It may 
involve a good many community schools. 

I really believe that television has some of the most wonderful 
possibilities for new methods of teaching that have as yet come for- 
ward. Without going into detail, if you want to be impressed with 
that idea, I would advise you to look at the television programs 
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broadcast from Johns Hopkins University each week on science. I 
don’t know of anything any more instructive or a more practical way 
of instructing people. I have learned a great deal from it, things that 
I think every citizen ought to know. Anybody with the ability to 
read and listen at the fourth-grade level can understand it. There 
are so many things in vocational education and in giving the popula- 
tion information about science, about international affairs, about other 
parts of the world, about better methods of producing in agriculture, 
and in the teaching of history and civics it has unlimited possibilities. 
We are now faced with the very urgent need of expanding the facilities, 
but we had better make dead sure that the city youngsters are not the 
only ones that get it. The people in the more isolated areas have that 
need just as great and as citizens they are as much entitled to it and 
it is as much in the interest of the public safety that we see that they 
get it as it is that we should merely have it available to the city vouth. 

Mr. Howe. You do not, of course, think that that would obviate 
the need for something like this that we are talking about. 

Dr. Dawson. It accentuates it. You see, if vou had all these 
things over television and created an interest and you didn’t have 
library facilities to follow up the interest, after all you cannot present 
a whole topic in 30 minutes over television and give one complete and 
adequate information about it. It stimulates one’s desire for reading. 
If we haven’t made reading material available, we have just dis- 
appointed him. 

Mr. Howe... Your statement certainly shows an understanding of 
what we are talking about, and I think it has been very impressive to 
the committee. 

Dr. Dawson. Thank vou verv much, Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Tackrerr. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwoop, I wish there were more time to go into the equali- 
zation of opportunity to receive an education. I am interested in that 
very much because I have worked near New York City for 25 years 
and have seen people come into the East Side especially from the South 
with an eighth-grade diploma and the principal of the school or the 
euidance officer was unable to place them at the high-school level 
because of their inferior education, which brings the whole standard 
down. They were coming in at the rate of anvwhere from 8 and 10 a 
day for several weeks. It is a very important matter, it seems to me. 

Dr. Dawson. During the last war the incidence of that problem in 
New York City and other large cities was appalling. Hardly anyone 
knew what to do with it. So many people were coming in from other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. In one year there were no less than 400,000 
children changing from one school in one locality or another into the 
New York City system, which shows you that unless you have an 
equalization of opportunity you have a very serious problem. 

Dr. Dawson. You can’t localize the problem of education because 
we are a highly mobile population. We always have been, and the 
prospects now are that we will be that way for some time to come. 
California took in 2's million people during the war. A lot of them 
came from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and so on. Whole com- 
munities now are referred to as Arkie and Okie communities. 

Mr. Tackertr. Thank you a lot. 

Dr. Dawson. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Dale Hess? 
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STATEMENT OF DALE HESS, FALLSTON, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Hess. I am Dale Hess, a farmer of Fallston, Harford County, 
Md. I speak to you this morning as a farmer, although I had the 
opportunity in 1948 of being the national vice president of the Future 
Farmers of America, the largest farm-boy organization in the world, 
and I also had the opportunity of being a 4-H Club member, a Farm 
Bureau member, and a Grange member. This past fall I received my 
seventh degree in the National Grange. 

I am a 21-year-old farmer in Harford County, Md. I own one farm 
of my own, and with my brother operate two more, making a total of 
a little more than a thousand acres altogether. I have 180 head of 
cattle, and 50 hogs, but mostly I do truck farming, raising large 
acreages of beans, tomatoes, and corn. 

I attended Bel Air High School in Harford County and wanted 
very much to specialize in vocational agriculture because I knew | 
would be unable to go on to college since I had to take over the farm 
immediately upon graduation from high school. However, at the 
time I was in high school during the war, our county school superin- 
tendent was unable to get a vocational agriculture teacher for Bel Air 
School at the salary offered. The result was that for 145 years we had 
no agriculture teacher in high school, so those of us who wanted agri- 
culture were shoved around from class to class, wherever a class was 
not too overcrowded. We were not wanted in those classes, and we 
were not particularly interested in what was being taught in them. 
Therefore, we boys who really wanted and needed instruction along 
the lines of agriculture were unable to get what we wanted. Now, 
our only hope is to get it ourselves by reading. 

We are very fortunate in Harford County in having a county library, 
and doubly fortunate because in the last few years we have had a 
bookmobile, which brings books right to our lanes, or to a book station 
at our closest country store. There is one near my home farm. We 
are just now beginning to appreciate what this fine service means to 
us rural fellows. We need certain information on certain things. 
We request the books, the magazines, and the pamphlets we want, 
and they are brought right to us. It is wonderful. Often we don’t 
know what is available. We just know what we need. We tell the 
librarian and she gets everything she can find for us. We could never 
take the time to go to a big city library to look it up ourselves. We 
really do not often have the time to go into the county library. We 
work long hours, as you know. 

On several occasions in high school I had the privilege of representing 
the thousands of 4-H Club members of Maryland at their national 
meetings, and I often represneted the thousands of boys who belong 
to Future Farmers of America. We all realized that those of us who 
did not go on to college—the majority of us who were going right into 
farming—would necessarily have to continue formal education by 
ourselves—mostly by reading and studying at home. That is why 
our rural youth groups in the Farm Bureau, Grange, Senior 4-H 
Council—I belong to all of them—have been so keenly interested in 
extending and improving Maryland’s library service in every county. 
That is why we support the proposed legislation in Maryland for the 
40 cents per capita additional State aid for such library service. 
That is why we are interested in this proposed Federal bill. 


97852—52-——_5 
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[t means far more than you can imagine to busy young farmers like Mrs. 
myself. It also means a lot to our farm families. Our wives and and s 
mothers can get books that will help them do many of their daily morn 
tasks around the home more easily and more effectively. They can come 
get authentic information on child care and child guidance as well as Mi 
the latest books on national and world affairs and the books they want tomo 
for pleasure reading. Library service has helped enrich the lives of Mi 
rural children, too. In my county the bookmobile goes to all the (C 
rural schools, and gives the children the chance to choose the books at pr 
they want to read. In the summer it comes to their communities, Mi 
near their homes, so that they will not be deprived of books while Mi 
school is closed. When we realize that this library service can bring (O 
us and our families the many kinds of books that we want in our work Mi 
and that we enjoy in our spare time, we know that we want everyone 
to have the kind of library that will help to make us better farmers S' 
and better citizens. 
As a taxpayer, I, like everyone else, am interested in less taxes but 
not at the expense of education- -education in publie schools for our Dr 
children or adult education through extended library services and Exte: 
adult education classes in public schools. haha! 
I know I speak for hundreds of thousands of other rural youth and the f 
young taxpayers when I urge you to vote in favor of this bill. larly 
Mr. Tackerr. You were selected as a Future Farmer of America libra: 
in 1948? the | 
Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. farm 
Mr. Tackxerr. That is quite an honor. You are to be highly con- edue: 
gratulated. num 
Mr. Huss. Thank you. of hi 
Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Howell? func! 
Mr. Howett. I just might say that I follow the work of the Future tha. 
Farmers and 4-H Clubs up in my area considerably, and I think anes 
they do a wonderful job. We have a young man here visiting Wash- chaste 
ington today who is president of the class at Princeton High School, telite 
who has been very active in the Future Farmers and 4—H and a vear San 
ago his father died and he has taken over the management of a large thie 
farm there. He is really handling it and doing a beautiful job. So peat 


[ am very happy to have testimony from you as a Future Farmer or a Cc 
past Future Farmer of America. 


ASSIS 
Mr. Hess. Thank you. al 
mn “T" 5 cultu 
Mr. Tackerr. Mr. Greenwood? Pie 
; are | 
Mr. Greenwoop. I have no questions, except I would like to say it aah 
is very fine to see a young man come here not only in the interest of read 
the movement for himself but for many others. wiouiie 
Mr. Hess. Thank vou, Mr. Greenwood. prod 
Mr. Tackxetrr. Thank you very much. the « 
Mr. Hess. Thank vou, Mr. Tackett. repo 
Mr. Derrickson. Dr. Wilson? ak 
(No response. ) in a 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that Mrs. Gray, representing the Parent- Kia 
° ° . . ‘3 - € 
Teachers Association, wishes to file a statement. e 
Mr. Tackerr. Mrs. Gray, vou say, is filing a statement for the here 
PTA? besa 
‘ . A alan : : eae i een 
Mrs. Epwarp Gray (Washington representative, National Con- The: 


gress of Parents and Teachers). Our national legislative chairman, 


do wv 
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Mrs. Brown, is in Los Angeles. I talked with her on the telephone 
and she said she was sending the statement. I was late getting in this 
morning because I waited to see if it wouldn’t come, but it hasn’t 
come. I hope it will be here in time for you to insert it in the record. 

Mr. Tacxetrr. That will be fine. You can get it in today or 
tomorrow? 

Mrs. Gray. I certainly hope we can. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Commitrer Nors.—The statement referred to was not available 
at press time for inclusion in the printed record.) 

Mr. Tackerr. We are waiting on Dr. Wilson? 

Mr. Derrickson. Yes, that is all. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Tackervr. All right, Dr. Wilson, you may proceed. 





STATEMENT OF DR. M. L. WILSON, DIRECTOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Witson. My name is M. L. Wilson. I am, Director of the 
Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture and speaking on 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture in favor of this bill to increase 
the facilities for library service in the United States. I am particu- 
larly interested in the matter of rural people having reasonably good 
library services and services that would be somewhat comparable to 
the library services that are available to people living in cities. The 
farm population of the United States is changing as a result of better 
educational opportunities for younger people in the past vears. Large 
numbers of farmers and farm women today have had the advantages 
of high-school education. The cooperative extension service which 
functions in all counties through the county agricultural ageney and 
the home demonstration agent and in many cases the 4-H Club agent 
are working largely in the field of education with rural people. While 
their educational activities have primarily to do with farming and 
taking to farm people the results of research and improved methods of 
farming, and likewise the management of the household, nevertheless 
this educational program is broadening as it relates to a higher 
standard of living for country people. 

Consequently, as a part of this program there is promotion and 
assistance given in the field of developing reading both from the 
cultural standpoint and from the technical standpoint. Since there 
are increasing numbers of farmers who are graduates of high school 
and who have studied agriculture in high school, many of these people 
read books about soil, books about dairying, books about fruit and 
vegetable production, all of these kinds of things which are the 
products of scientific research and greatly increased technology in 
the operation and management of farms. We find the county agents 
report to us increasing demands on the part of the farm people for 
such books. They do not quite feel that they can invest $4 or $5 
in a book just for one reading and that where there are not the proper 
library services available, that kind of people don’t get these books. 

I should like also to mention that there are about 1,200,000 mem- 
bers of home demonstration clubs throughout the country who have 
been assisted in their organization by the home-demonstration agent. 
These clubs came into existence first to deal with matters having to 
do with home-making, but their programs have broadened out and 
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they are injecting into their programs matters having to do with 
both current affairs and with general reading from a cultural 
standpoint. 

The officers of the home-demonstration clubs and the home- 
demonstration agents always tell us that in the counties that have 
good library services, bookmobiles, and that kind of thing, this 
general program moves much faster than in other counties, and that 
in counties which do not have library facilities and that kind of thing 
this program hardly moves at all. 

I understand that this bill has been approved in principle by the 
Bureau of the Budget, although there is some question about its 
being consistent with the President’s financial policy at the present 
time. The Department of Agriculture has a great deal of interest 
in the bill and hopes that the committee will give it favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Howell, any questions? 

Mr. Howe.u. You are firmly convinced that it would be a good 
adjunct to the extension service and would meet a real need? 

Dr. Wrison. Very decidedly so. It would be a very important 
and very decided adjunct and would be most decidedly helpful to all 
agencies which are working toward improving agriculture and country 
living. 

Mr. Howext. I know the extension service and the county agents 
have done a wonderful job and are in a position to know the need for 
this work. 1 thank you. 

Mr. Tackxerr. Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwoop. No questions. 

Mr. Tackerr. I believe that this coneludes our testimony. I know 
this is the first time that I have ever participated on a committee 
hearing any kind of legislation that someone hasn’t appeared and 
protested. I do not mean by that that the Congress will not find it 
rough sledding to try to get a bill like this passed, but I consider this 
legislation to be in the interest of the national defense and that it is 
imperative that we try to do something to educate the people in 
rural areas. I fully feel that most of us actually try to learn some- 
thing long after we get out of school. 

Dr. Witson. I believe that is true throughout the country. 

Mr. Tackrerr. Are there any others who would like to be heard? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Hitu. I am Lister Hill of Alabama. 

Mr. Tackxrrr. Thank you, Senator. I am glad you came over. 

Senator Hii. I appreciate your kindness. I will detain you only 
a few minutes. 

I happen, Mr. Chairman, to be the author of this bill in the Senate 
and am very much interested in it. The measure, as you gentlemen 
well know, has the strong approval and support of the American 
Library Association. In fact they are the real sponsors of the meas- 
ure, I think I might say. I am sure you are familiar with the terms 
and I need not go into them. 
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The bill provides a basic grant to each State of $40,000 a vear for 
five years with additional funds available under a variable matching 
formula based on rural population and per capita income. The cost 
of the program, not to exceed seven and one-half million dollars per 
year, will depend on how rapidly the States move to improve and ex- 
tend library service. 

Of course this is a bill of Federal aid to the States. It does not set 
up any Federal program, so to speak. We have the State plans just 
as we have followed in other measures where we have provided Federal 
aid, so the administration, control and authority would be in the hands 
of the States without any Federal interference or any attempt at all at 
any Federal control. 

In spite of its importance to our democracy I think we must agree 
that the public library, like the public school, has suffered from con- 
siderable neglect. There are 33 million people in our country today 
without library service. Ninety percent of these people live on farms 
and in small communities. I believe, Mr. Chairman, when I came in 
vou were saying something about the fact that so many of the people 
in our rural sections do not have the advantage of library service today. 
In addition to those on the farms and small communities there are some 
35 million additional people who have inadequate library service. In 
fact, in only eleven States and the District of Columbia is public li- 
brary service available to as many as 85 percent of the people. More 
than 600 counties in the United States, roughly one out of five, are 
without any public library service. Less than one-third of our 3,070 
counties have county-wide library service. 

] am sure you all agree with me that your libraries and your schools 
complement one and the other, that they go hand in glove-together. 
The great purpose of course is the education of our children and of 
our people. 

The urgent need for strengthening our schools and library service 
is once again proven by the high rate of rejection of men under 
selective service for educational deficiencies. I am sure you gentle- 
men of the committee recall how many men were rejected during the 
last great war because of educational deficiencies, the equivalent of 
some 14 infantry divisions, three and one-half times as many divi- 
sions as the United States has committed to Europe. 

Since the Korean war over 300,000 men have been rejected by the 
Selective Service for educational deficiencies. A recent 6-month 
survey by the New York Times reveals the extent that the quality 
of public education is suffering by virtue of the great financial hard- 
ship under which our schools are struggling. The survey shows that 
3% million rural boys and girls are receiving an inferior and inadequate 
education due to overcrowded classrooms, shortages of well-trained 
teachers, inadequate courses of study, double sessions, and part-time 
instruction. 

I was interested the other day in a statement from the super- 
intendent of education of the State of Arizona in which he said that 
you could go out to many schools in Arizona and find the kids lined 
up to go in for part-time day schooling just like you might see a 
lot of folks lined up in front of a factory to go in for a certain shift. 

The greater the deterioration in the quality of public school instruc- 
tion, of course the greater must be the reliance upon the public 
library. Library service complements and supplements the work 
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of our schools by carrying the school into the home. Schools cannot Mr 
serve their maximum usefulness without adequate libraries to provide here : 
home reading and other educational materials. The public library comn 
extends the educational process for the adult who may find that his (Tl 


schooling of 10 or 20: years ago is inadequate in meeting today’s 
problems. 


I think we can say that this bill provides the cheapest and most Ester 
effective way for bringing within the reach of every citizen the tools Tomn 
for continuous education. Never in our history have the people had ti 
greater need for knowledge upon which to base their opinions and \ 
build their decision. With many grave problems facing our Nation Eloise 
today our national welfare demands that the ordinary citizen be able John | 
to get books, newspapers, and other sources of knowledge about the a 
world he lives in. The tasks of peace are the most difficult ever to Maud. 
challenge the genius of a nation. <A highly trained, fully informed Mrs. ( 
citizenry is essential to the defense of our freedom and to the building lean 
and maintenance of lasting peace. a 

° . . . » . JONN & 

May I add this word: | realize the situation that confronts us with Caron 
the tremendous expenditures today for national defense. I realize Mrs. ¢ 
how we are confronted with this enormous budget. But after all, Hann: 
there is no way to take our children and put them in some kind of cold- es: 
storage plant and then afterward bring them out and put them in a Lacili 
hothouse, so to speak. The time that they lose is lost and gone for- Mrs. ¢ 
ever. Youremember Kipling wrote that poem about filling the golden _W. 
minute with 60 seconds’ distance run. If we fail to fill the golden — 
minutes with the 60 seconds’ distance run, there is no way in the kW. 
world to go back and pick up those minutes. Schooling loss is Marge 
schooling and training and preparation gone forever, and we do not Alice 
remain static. ‘ + 

The fact that we have all this huge burden to carry from the mili- "ae 
tary standpoint doesn’t mean at all that we will not either go forward Mrs. | 
or retrogress. Unless we continue to grow, unless we educate and Miss | 
train and prepare our children and our people generally, we cannot go a 
forward to meet the many problems and demands that will be upon Mew 3 
our citizenry in the days to come. Miss } 

Let me say that if we pass this bill, then it will be up to Congress to Debor 
determine how much money each year shall go into it. We have aan 
many authorization bills, as you gentlemen know, where we are not Fess 
now attempting to appropriate the full amount authorized. This will Emily 
give us a beginning. I want to say from long years of service here in Maria 
the House and in the Senate, | do not know why it is, but when Con- sr 
gress acts, even though that action may be only a small part of the — 
over-all action needed, this action here serves as a great stimulus, a Mrs. | 
great challenge to the States and the people back home to come in and Doris 
do their full part and to furnish the remaining action so much needed. a : 
| often think about our road program. I see it today in our hospital Mrs. 1 
program. Of course, under all those programs the larger part of the quel 
funds and practically all the action is being provided by the people Louis 
back home. But these programs are stimulated. I believe this bill an 
will be the beginning, if we can pass it, of an adequate library system pene 
in this country, one that our great democracy, this government of the John I 
people, needs and must have. N. 4 

I want to thank you, gentlemen. ae 

re + : : Mor 

Mr. Tackett. We want to thank you, Senator. tein | 


(Off the record.) Fanny 
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Mr. Tackerr. If there are no objections, we will place in the record 
here a list of organizations and individuals who have written the sub- 
committee endorsing the provisions of the Library Service bill. 

(The list referred to follows: ) 


List oF ENporRSERS OF LIBRARY SERVICE BILL 


Ester M. Baker, library director, Ridgewood Public Library, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry W. Peterson, mayor, Woodbury, N. J. 

Barbara A. Mearns, president, Bergen and Passaic County Library Club, Hohokus, 
Nd. 

Eloise Brock, librarian, Natchitoches, La. 

John H. Ottemiller, Box 1603-A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Blanche A. Smith, librarian, State Traveling Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

W.H. Brumfield, Amite, La. 

Maude W. Catha, librarian, Tangipahoa Parish Library, Amite, La. 

Mrs. Gerald H. Winser, 61 DeForest Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

Mleanor Stephens, librarian, Oregon State Library, Salem, Oreg. 

Mrs. Robbie Rowlett, Yell County librarian, Danville, Ark. 

John L. B. Williams, 366 Carteret Place, Orange, N. J. 

Clarence A. Cluck, president, Adams County Free Library, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mrs. C. Spears Hicks, 121 West Seeman Street, Durham, N. C. 

Hannah Severns, chairman, regional planning committee, New Jersey Library 
Association, Moorestown, N. J 

Alice L. Javett, 303 South Columbus Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Lucille Arceneaux, parish librarian, Lafayette, La. 

Mrs. Oliver Shurtleff, chairman, West Virginia Library Commission, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Edith Peterson, librarian, Lafourche Parish Library, Thibodaux, La. 

Mariam Evans, chairman, New Jersey county librarian, Toms River, N. J. 

Ek. W. Miller, director, public library, Jersey City, N. J. 

Margaret F. Ransler, librarian, South Orange Public Library, South Orange, N, J. 

Alice Moore, librarian, Somerville Publie Library, Somerville, N. J. 

Leo R. Epzkorn, director, Free Public Library, Paterson, N. J. 

Mrs. M. Ned Williams, State legislative chairman, Idaho Conference of Parents 
and Teachers, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Magee, president, CLA Public Library, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Miss Hollis C. Haney, 2249 NW. Twenty-first Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 

Mrs. Louise M. Arnett, chairman, executive board, Cooper Memorial Library, 
Clermont, Fla. 

Mrs. Harry L. Brown, librarian, Box 612, Clarmont, Fla. 

Miss Mary Louise Giraud, Louisiana State Library Demonstration, St. Joseph, La. 

Debora R. Abramson, 828 North Eleventh Street, Baton Rouge 8, La. 

Nantelle M. Gittinger, care of State Times, Baton Rouge, La. 

Katharine M. Holden, 401 Cedar Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Dorothy Dodd, State librarian, State of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Kimily W. Reed, librarian, Rapides Parish Library, Alexandria, La. 

Marian C. Manley, chairman, Federal relations committee, New Jersey Library 
Association. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolan Huson, Catahouls Publishing Co.; Ruby M. Hanks and staff, 
fegional Librarian Winn, Catahoula Parish, Harrisonburg, La. 

Mrs. E. B. Romig, Broylerville, Pa. 

Doris Lessel, parish librarian, Homer, La. 

Jack B. Spear, 397 State Street, Albany 10, N. Y. 

F. C. Haley, superintendent, Claiborne Parish schools, Homer, La. 

Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, president, New Mexico Library Association, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Louis R. Wilson, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

John FE. Carr, Edith P. Carr, 3 Crescent Court, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Marv Moore Mitchell, librarian, Madison Parish, Tallulah, La. 

Agnes C. Norton, vice president, New Jersey Library Association, Feaneck, N. J. 

John L. B. Williams, president, New Jersey Library Trustees Association, Newark, 
ae 

tuth P. Tubby, librarian; Marjory Quigley, librarian; Montelair Public Library 
Montelair, N. J. 

John B. Kaiser, director, Newark Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Fanny T. Taber, secretary, Mays Landing, N. J 


’ 
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Mary Obrsore, president, New Jersey Library Association, Trenton, N. J. Mrs’ T 
Kay Werner, librarian, Iberville Parish Board, Plaquemine, La. oi 

Marion Butterworth, Passaic, N.J. _ Smith 
Mrs. S. R. Gray, librarian, Concordia Parish Library, Ferriday, La. France | 


Margaret L. Nelson, president, Glenrock Library Board, G lenrock, N; J. M OK 
J. N. Rails, publisher, Plaquemine, La. . R og 
Emma A. Martin, director, West Orange Library, West Orange, N. J. E WD 


Mary Mims, rural soc iologist, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Elizabet 
Harold C. Many, Camden Free Publie Library, Camden, N. J: rete 


%' r 

Dorothy P. Mulvey, librarian, Wenonah (N. J.) Public Library Commission, Q Count 

Wenonah, N. J. Stephen 
Mildren G. Brown, director, Camden County Free Library, Camden, N. J. — - 
Julia Killian, librarian, Freehold, N. J. oe ieee 
Ruth E. Scarborough, librarian, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J. ig 
d; pace. president, Plaquemine-Iberville Chamber of Commerce, Plaquemine, Dr I ape 

12. a Aer 
Harriet R. Forbes, director, Orange Public Library, Orange, N. J. _ Ex 
Hamilton Township Library Commission, Trenton, N. J. loda ‘ 
Margaret Whaley, librarian, Elizabeth, N. J. G. H. N 
Mrs. Hoffman Jones, librarian, Morehouse Parish Library, Louisiana. = ep 
Gretchen Peirce, president, East Greenwich Library Association, Mickleton, ork | 

NJ. : , Helen A 
Celeste Slauson, library director, Johnson Publie Library, Hackensack, N. J. vax 
Mary L. Tarbos, 2 Lincoln Street, Jamestown, N. Y. Mab ] 1 
Miss Alice E. Paine, 815 West Twenty-sixth Street, Kearney, Nebr. \ . F 
Henry Bethard, Coushatta, La. sy os 
Margaret Fulmer, librarian, Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. C gibt E. 
Klizabeth B. Aygarn, library supervisor, Onslow County, Jacksonville, N. C. Mew Ta 
John Hall Jacobs, librarian, New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans 13, La. WeR 1 
Dorothy E. Henry, secretary, Sussex County Library Commission, Newton, N. J. Chain 
Marian H. Scott, president, New Jersey School Library Association, Westfield, larenc 

N. J. 
Emily B. Sitterly, president, Morris County Libraries Association Morristown, (The 
Emmor Roberts, chairman, Burlington County Library Commission, Holly, N. J. to the ¢ 
Helene D. Wheeler, education committee chairman, Ely School and West Junior 

High School, Duluth, Minn. Hon. Bx 
Elizabeth ace secretary and director, North Carolina Library Commission, Cha 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Kate - Sa chairman, library board of trustees, Cumberland County Public 

are Fayetteville, N. C. _ 
Mrs. H. C. Bridger, Bladenboro, N. C. ae 
Mrs. W. Hester, president, board of trustees, Rockingham County Library, of § veun 

Reidsville, N. C. operates 


I appr 
5195, th 
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Estellene P. Walker, executive secretary, South Carolina State Library Board, 
Columbia 1, S. C. 
Mrs. K. L. Smoke, 249 North Washington Street, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Mrs. G. N. Ashley, librarian, Pineland College, Edwards Military Institute, industri 
Salemburg, N. C. ane of p 
Zelia J. French, extension librarian, Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission, mages § 
Topeka, Kans. , =, 
Sarah A. Thomas, county librarian, Cape May County Library Commission, anne. i. 
Cape May Court House, N. J. to empa 
Mrs. Anita W. Jones, librarian, Haddon Heights Public Library, Haddon Heights It eal! 
N. J. expansit 
Charles Penrose, Route No. 1, Potsdam, N. Y. — 7 
Miss Gladvs Higdon, Tioga, La. — 
I. Marie Gustafson, 1075 Park Avenue, Schenectady 8, N. Y. a 
Ernest I. Miller, president, Ohio Library Association, Cincinnati Public Library, educatic 
Cincinnati, Ohio. bone of 
Mrs. John A” Miller, 27 Elmwood Street, Albany 3, N. Y. edueatic 
Marion Taylor, parish librarian, Miden, Ala. penal ble 
Evelyn ing ‘ters, librarian, Professional Library, 1532 Calliope Street, New Orleans om 
13, 
Mrs. W ‘liam G. Fisher, president; Mrs. Laura Edmunds, secretary; the Library psa 
I 


League of New Orleans, 1014 Aline Street, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Kelly, librarian, Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Wilson, R. F. D. 4, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Herbert L. Leet, 502 South Street, Endicott, 
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Mrs. T. J. Lassiter, chairman, Johnston County Board of Library Trustees, 
Smithfield, N. C. 

Free Dorrance, librarian, the Hoyt Library, 284 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, 

a. 

Mrs. Karl Neal, acting executive secretary, Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

E. H. Dahlke, librarian, Conway-Perry Regional Library, Morrilton, Ark. 

Elizabeth Malone, librarian, the publie library of Jonesboro and Craighead 
County, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. R. C. Taylor, legislative chairman, Albany branch, A. A. U. W., Delmar, 
nN. x 

Dorothy A. Vibbard, 225 Lark Street, Albany 10, N. Y. 

John Mackenzie Cory, 333 East Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. L. A. Eldridge, Jr., Rensselaerville, N. Y. 

Iola Exum, Snow Hill, N. C. 

Floda V. Smith, librarian, Union College Library, Lincoln 6, Nebr. 

G. H. Moore, county supervisor, department of education, Batesville, Ark. 

Kathleen B. Stebbins, executive secretary, Special Libraries Association, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Libraries, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Marian M. Foulk, 207 West Twentieth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

Mabel R. Baker, Idaho State Library Association, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, librarian, Albuquerque Public Library, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Cora E. Mason, president, Oregon Library Association, Ashland, Oreg. 

Mrs. James I. Bell, chairman, Hardin County Library Board, Savannah, Tenn. 

W. R. Lassiter, chairman, DeKalb County Library Board, Smithville, Tenn. 

Clarence A. Gluck, president, Adams County, Pa., free library, Gettysburg, Pa. 


(The following statements and letters were received and, pursuant 
to the orders of the chairman, are made a part of the record:) 


New York Ciry, April 2, 1952. 
Hon. Boyp TAckeErt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Service Bill, 
Committee on Education, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: May I identify myself: Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. I am president 
of Steuben Glass, Inc., and a director of Corning Glass Works, a company which 
operates 18 manufacturing plants in 10 different communities in the United States. 

I appreciate this opportunity of making a statement to the committee on H. R. 
5195, the library service bill. Experience in business over the past many years 
has led me to the conviction that adequate library service is a prerequisite to any 
industrial community. Continuing decentralization of industry, with the build- 
ing of plants in smaller communities, raises the urgent necessity of extension of 
library service into hitherto neglected rural areas. 

No longer does industry select locations for new plants upon economic factors 
alone. The educational, cultural, and recreational facilities that will be available 
to employees weigh heavily in the decisions of modern management. 

It is well, for a balanced and progressive nation, that industry continue its 
expansion into the small communities. But the-economic benefits resulting there- 
from must be accompanied by facilities whereby the population of those areas may 
become more literate and better informed. 

Educational process does not terminate when formal education ends. A sound 
educational program is a life-long program. Just as the public school is the back- 
bone of a formal educational program, so the public library is the core of an adult 
educational program. Adult education is not a peripheral luxury. On the con- 
trary, adult education which derives from the widespread use of libraries is indis- 
pensable to our modern industrial society. 

There is a direct relationship between the amount of education that an individ- 
ual has secured and his earning power. I know of no better investment that our 
Government can make on behalf of its citizens than to encourage and support 
library service in rural and rural-industrial areas. 

I sincerely urge the passage of this bill, which will unquestionably strengthen 
and extend the States’ existing, but presently inadequate, library services. 

Respectfully yours, 
Artuur A. Houauron, Jr. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCES HAMILTON, IN BEHALF OF AssocIaTION For CarLpHOOD 
EpucaTION INTERNATIONAL 


The Association for Childhood Education International wishes to endorse the 
library services bill (H. R. 5195) because its members by vote of delegates have 
approved the objectives outlined in the bill. Approval of extending free public 
library service to all areas now without it stems from the concern of our members 
that all children may have books readily available to them as a part of their 
living and learning. 

Libraries and library service contribute to the satisfactory development of 
children. The habit of using books and libraries once established in childhood 
usually continues throughout life. Thus he has the opportunity of continuing 
his education and becoming a more and more intelligent citizen. 

This association supports this effort to strengthen the State and local agencies 
charged with the primary responsibility for providing free public library service. 
We believe that the time to strengthen the library movement is now. 

We must strengthen our democratic institutions which provide information 
and truth to our citizens. Publie library service has been developed in the 
American tradition for this purpose and should be available to all Americans. 

The library services bill is designed to provide Federal help in strengthening 
State and local agencies so that they may more effectively perform their duty in 
extending library service. It is careful to limit Federal participation so that 
control of policies, administration, and operation of library service is left in the 
hands of the State and local governments. Besides specific provisions against 
Federal interference in local control, the bill limits Federal participation to a 
term of a few years and limits Federal financial aid to a sum so modest that it 
cannot possibly impose Federal control over local library service. 

The bill as drawn will assist State library agencies in the extension of library 
service to rural areas now without such services, it fosters local initiative and 
does not seek to impose any one method of extension or standard of service. 

The children of this country need the contact with books provided by libraries. 
They need to read of our great American traditions. They need to become 
acquainted with the beauties of our great literature. They need a source of 
dependable information. 

The Association for Childhood Education International urges the passage of 
the library services bill so that all children may have ready access to books and to 
the happiness, the satisfaction and the wisdom to be found in them. 


Tacoma Purtic Liprary, 
Tacoma 3, Wash., March 28, 1952. 


Hon. Boyp Tackert, 
Vember, Committee on Education and Labor, 
1517 Louse Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: T want to take this opportunity to express my interest in the library 
services bill as expressed in H. R. 5195. This interest in the creating of oppor- 
tunities for the people of our country to become better informed, and, therefore 
bette H ted extends over many vears. | believe the library services bill will 


do a great deal in making these opportunities available, especially in the great 
rural reas of our country 

It has been my privilege to nave had a definite part in furthering the develop- 
ment of these opportunities at the local, State, and National levels as they are 
related to library services. At the present time | hold active memberships in the 
folowing organizations; American Library Association, Washington Librarv 
Association, Washington Association of Library Trustees, Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, Canadian Library Association, British Columbia Library 
Association, and corresponding membership in the Library Association of 
England. 

As a member of the board of regents of the College of Puget Sound, I am 
chairman of the library building committee. I am also a member of the Wash- 
ington State Library Commission, president of the board of trustees of the 
Tacoma Public Library, and a member of the executive board of the American 
Library Association. 

The close contact which I have had with the problems of library development 
has made me aware of the need for Federal aid in attempting to help the ad- 
vancement of the opportunities of the people to have available to them the 
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tools in the form of books which will help them to think on the very important 
problems of our day. 

Therefore, I urge your favorable support of H. R. 5195, and I know that the 
passage of this bill will do a great dea: to further the development of library 
service throughout the country. 

Sincerely vours, 
Tuomas J. Porro, 
President, Board of Trustees, Tacoma Public Library. 


STATEMENT OF HaroLp J. Barty, New York, N., Y. 


On April, 1, 1950, the State aid law providing grants of New York State moneys 
for public libraries went into effect. As a result of this enlightened legislation I 
believe that qualified libraries have already been greatly benefited and others have 
been stimulated to improve the library service offered their communities so as 
likewise to become entitled to substantial State aid. As a member of the gov- 
ernor’s committee en library aid I learned that many of our citizens have in- 
adequate library service, or even more lamentably, no such service at all. Of this 
no American can be proud, for, as we said in our report to the governor: 

‘‘Public libraries help men and women to do their work, conduct their businesses, 
or practice their professions more effectively; to improve their homes and to bring 
up children; and to participate more intelligently in the affairs of their communi- 
ties and their government. They assist business, labor, and agriculture by pro- 
viding essential information. They help to promote better understanding between 
individuals and groups with different backgrounds and varied interests.”’ 

America’s ambition should be to provide excellent library service for every 
individual. 

Statistics show that there are 35 million people in our country with no public 
libraries at all and 35 million more with only poor library service. Nation-wide 
the situation is far worse than it is in New York where we have started to do 
something about it. Pitifully inadequate local and county appropriations sustain 
most of such library service as there is in many rural and sparsely populated com- 
munities. I believe that few States grant substantial sums to aid their public 
libraries. The bills before vou are intended to 

1. Establish library service in areas where there is no service and to 
improve library service in rural areas. 
2. Accelerate State library extension service in country places. 
3. Stimulate a study of how to improve and extend library service in the 
several States and in the Nation. 
To attain these vital objectives State and Federal aid seem to be the only means. 
Libraries must be brought to the great mass of our people whether they live in 
the crowded cities, in the villages, in the prairies, or in the mountains. To benefit 
public libraries is to serve the public. What would Lincoln have been without 
books; without the Bible, Shakespeare and the books of the law? What would 
this country be had there been no Lincoln or if Lineoln had been merely an 
illiterate, story-telling railsplitter? 

It has become increasingly clear that only by the cooperation of local, State, and 
Federal Governments can we hope throughout the Nation to foster and maintain 
adequately that great force for good—the public library. I hope that your com- 
mittee will report the library services bill with your approval and will take forth- 
right and vigorous steps to insure its enactment, for I believe with Senator Lister 
Hill who said when he introduced this bill in the Senate in May 1951 that “a 
highly trained, fully informed citizenry is essential to the defense of our freedom, 


the preservation of our country and the building of lasting peace.” 





STATEMENT OF THE HonorABLE M. G. BURNSIDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
ConGREss FROM THE STATE OF WEsT VIRGINIA 


During my experience as a public-school teacher and college professor I had 
students from both rural and urban areas. Many of the students from rural areas 
were handicapped because of lack of adequate library facilities, which are so very 
essential in the development of proper study habits. Because thev are deprived 
of library facilities in early education, many tural students are unable to compete 
in college. Every effort must be made to extend library services to rural areas, 
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so that children who live in rural areas will not be deprived of equal educational 
opportunities. 

Many young people are dissatisfied with the lack of educational and recreational 
facilities in rural areas; they go to the cities at an early age, and are forced by their 
lack of education into unsatisfactory jobs and poor living conditions. Adequate 
rural library facilities can do much toward encouraging stability of rural popula- 
tion, 

Many adults living in rural areas eagerly desire books for self-education, as 
well as recreational reading. Self-improvement is the primary motivation of 
mankind; every man should be given every possible means to aid his self-improve- 
ment. 

Rural areas, because of sparse population and comparatively low incomes, 
require help in establishing library facilities. Most communities are doing their 
best to obtain and extend local library services by use of local funds; several State 
governments are assisting their counties and communities, but more encourage- 
ment is needed. The librarv services bill is designed to encourage the establish- 
ment and extension of rural library facilities. This legislation is urgently needed to 
further assert the actuality of the principles of our democracy. 


THE Stare UNIverRsitry or Towa, 
Towa City, Towa, March 81, 1952. 
Miss Jutia D. BENNETT, 
Director, ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C. 

Dear Miss BENNETT: I should like to speak in behalf of the library service 
bill as president of the Association of College and Reference Libraries, 

The arguments for and against this bill are pretty well known by everyone by 
this time, I would suppose. Perhaps the one new contribution that I might make 
would be for me to tell you why college and university librarians think it important 
that there be better public library facilities than most parts of the country now 
enjoy. We believe this for reasons that are patriotic in terms of the good of the 
whole country and perhaps selfish in terms of the welfare of college and university 
libraries. Every day we see examples of students who fail to get all that they 
should out of their college education because of the fact that they went to schools 
which did not have books to read in them. We see clearly that our system of 
college education in this country depends on the success with which schools educate 
children during the years preceding the college level. 

Perhaps it is true that the States could afford adequate school and public li- 
braries without a Federal-aid bill. The facts of life are that they have not done 
so, and I see no sign that they are increasingly willing to do so. The library 
service bill would, it seems to me, stimulate interest in libraries in a way that 
nothing else can. 

Then, of course, we college people see the problem from another direction. 
Our graduates go out into business and the professions eager to take their active 
part in the furtherance of our culture and when they find themselves in towns 
without good publie libraries, they soon being to lose the learning habits they 
acquired in college. This is unfortunate because sooner or later the person who 
stops reading books is going to know less than he did before. If the library service 
bill would stimulate the development of good publie libraries, I believe that 
college graduates could be more effective citizens than they are now. 

Therefore, for these and other reasons which are well known to all, I sincerely 
hope the library service bill will be passed. 

Cordially yours, 
Rautpew E. Evitsworru, 
Director of Libraries. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. CuHarves B. Deane, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to take this opportunity to express to the members of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor my support of H. R. 5195 upon 
which your committee is now holding hearings. From time to time, I have been 
in touch with the librarians of the county public libraries in my congressional 
district and I have found that they unanimously feel that the provisions of H.R. 
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5195 are necessary and will prove a great source of assistance in the effort to extend 
public libraries facilities in rural areas. 

I have received a communication from Miss Elizabeth House, secretary and 
director of the North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh, N. C., and she 
wishes me to present to your committee her statement on H. R. 5195 as follows: 

“Passage of the library services bill, H. R. 5195, can mean the extension of 
public library service to all North Carolinians through larger and stronger units 
of service and the enrichment of public library service throughout the State. 
The existing libraries with inadequate informational resources and limited pro- 
fessional personnel are not meeting the needs of our eitizens. Each vear more 
Tarheels are turning to their public libraries as their source of reliable informatioi 
and we are selling them short with only one-half book per capita, and in many 
instances no professional assistance to help in securing desired information. 

“Provisions of the library services bill will help improve these limited public 
facilities in North Carolina.” 

This morning I received the following telegram from the board of trustees, 
Scotland County Memorial Library, Laurinburg, N. C.: 

“We as a board favor the library services bill and appreciate your support of it.” 

To cite two other recent statements on this bill which I have received from 
librarians in my district, I wish to quote from a letter, dated March 24, 1952, 
which I received from Mrs. Dorothy H. Avery, Moore County librarian, Southern 
Pines, N. C.: 

“We hope that vou will do everything vou can to push the bill for Federal aid 
to rural libraries through this session of Congress.”’ 

I quote from a letter dated March 25, 1952, which I received from Mr. Neal 
Austin, librarian of the Union County Public Library, Monroe, N. C., as follows 

“T have learned today that the House Committee on Education and Labor will 
hold hearings at an early date on H. R. 5195. We are very much interested in 
this bill, and we trust that you will support it before the committee and on the 
floor of the House.”’ 

The above statements received from public library officials in my congressional] 
district and in the State of North Carolina supply forceful evidence that the 
provisions of H. R. 5195 are needed by the citizens, particularly in rural areas, in 
my congressional district and in North Carolina. Accordingly, I am hoping that 
the House Committee on Education and Labor will report out H. R. 5195 within 
the near future and that this bill will receive a favorable vote by Congress during 
the current session. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RiLeEy, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor adds its voice in support of the purposes 
of H. R. 5195. 

We can suggest nothing which can offer so much for so little in the cause of 
extending education to the more remote regions of the United States than does 
H. R. 5195. It is plainly the case of bringing library service to the people who 
till now have had less opportunity to avail themselves of such service, rather than 
for the people to have to use their best devices to go to the nearest library facilities 
It is truly a case of bringing the ‘‘mountain” to the people. 

Typically, the American Federation of Labor has less membership among the 
regions to be served by this legislation. But the American Federation of Labor’s 
interest in serving all the people with facilities which are of such importance as 
library services is widely known. 

The need for the legislation will be set forth quite clearly by those who are close 
to the probk m. 

The purpose of the present statement is to express our mtense interest in the 
advancement of this service to those it will serve best. 





STATEMENT BY CONSTANCE WARREN, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The American Association of University Women, an association of over 120,000 
college graduates organized in 1,195 local branches, is on record as supporting 
legislation to extend free libraries to unserved areas. At present there are some 
30 million people without access to any kind of publie libraries. Less than one- 
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fourth of the counties of the United States have county-wide library service. interruy 
We believe that the library services bill, H. R. 5195, will meet the present need up of ec 
by making available sufficient Federal funds to enable unserved areas to acquire The ¢ 
library services and will stimulate and preserve local initiative and autonomy by of book 
leaving the primary responsibility for the provision and maintenance of library reading 
facilities to the State and local governments. vision. 

The association advocates this bill under a legislative item voted by the 1951 present: 
national convention, which pledged support of: ‘‘Measures to advance the culture 
educational use of radio, television, films and other media of communication.’’ aids to 
We consider free library service to be an important facet of communication. outside 

We fe 
contribi 

' ? . , P With 
RESOLUTION OF THE FRANKLIN County (On10) Liprary ASSOCIATION ON THE many 1 

Liprary Services BILy Federat 

Whereas, we consider that the free public library is a fundamental public service the Uni 
for the use of all the people; 

That, the free public library is basie to the processes of education, recreation, 
and the dissemination of information; Sra 

That the free public library is a fortress for American democracy in its world 
struggle; 

That, the free public library’s facilities are fundamental in providing American The § 
citizens with a means of continuing their education after they have left school; library : 

That, the free public library serves as an important forum for developing intelli- the rur: 
gent understanding of current issues and strengthening democracy at home; Georgia 

And whereas, notwithstanding the generally recognized importance of the Coun 
free public library as a basic public service, 30 million Americans, of whom 26 educatic 
million live on farms and in small villages, are without access to a local public able to 
library: Therefore, be it daily lis 

Resolved, that, it is the sense of this association that library services to areas of H. R 
without service or with inadequate services be promoted; and to 1 

That, State library programs be accelerated by giving the State’s library exten- 
sion agency funds to be used for the extension of library service to rural areas; 

That, a means be provided for studying the various methods of improving Srat 
and extending library service employed by the several States that it may prove i 
useful to those interested in improving library services throughout the Nation; 

That, in the opinion of the assembled members of this association, the library The p 
services bill (S. 1452 and H. R. 5195) provides for these fundamental public more ac 
requirements: Therefore, it is not vet 

Resolved further, That these views be made knewn to the Members of the I wan 
United States Congress and that they be urged to give the Library Services bill if, as I 
prompt and favorable consideration. providir 

FRANKLIN County (On10) Liprary ASSOCIATION, 
JEANNE C. LEwtis, 
President, Columbus Public Library. 
Pansy Frusn, 
Corresponding Secretary, Grandview Public Library. The s 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, influent 
FLORENCE HENDEE, of the § 
Worthington Public Library. includin 
Russeii 8S. Dozer, bers, he 
Ohio State University Library. The |] 
Ervin H. Pouwvack, library | 
Ohio State University Law Library, Chairman. ( 
Apri 2, 1952. thr 
exp 
: ( 
STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS BY mig 
Mrs. CLARENCE D. Wricut, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN ap] 
ihe 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has an over-all membership in the a 
United States of 5% million women, with a voting per capita membership of pn 
nearly 800,000. ( 

The general federation has been on record for many years for the extension of nul 
library services, particularly in the rural areas, and for the strengthening of or | 
existing facilities. res: 

While we are well aware of the need to put first the requirements of our defense ope 


agencies, there would appear to be almost a necessity, especially because of the 
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interrupted education of many of the members of the Armed Forces, of a stepping 
up of educational facilities for our civilian population. 

The General Federation has been interested for a long time in the slackening 
of book knowledge among our young people; that is, the substitution for the 
reading of worth-while books of various other media such as radio, movies, tele- 
vision. Even when one of these programs purports to give a radio or screen 
presentation of some classic—it does not nor can it ever contribute toward real 
culture and learning as the reading of the book itself would. Libraries provide 
aids to technical education—they open new horizons to many whose world is 
outside the urban areas. 

We feel that no other piece of single legislation before the Congress today can 
contribute so much in real worth as this bill if passed. 

With many of our citizens, nearly 30 million, without free library service, and 
many millions more with inadequate facilities, the members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs look to their representatives in the Congress of 
the United States to support and pass this bill. 





STATEMENT OF M. D. Co.uuins, STaTE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


The State department of education is very interested in the passage of the 
library services bill. This aid will make it possible to strengthen weak places in 
the rural public library program and extend library services to those areas in 
Georgia not now reached. 

County and regional publie libraries are one of our most important adult 
education agencies. Through braneh libraries and bookmobile service, we are 
able to give our rural people access to material that helps them improve their 
daily living and keep informed about State, national, and world affairs. Passage 
of H. R. 5195 will help bring this type of library service to all areas in Georgia 
and to unserved areas in other States. 


STATEMENT OF C. 8S. Hupparp, Director, Division or INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND LIBRARY SERVICE, STATE OF GEORGIA 


The passage of the library services bill is of utmost importance to us in providing 
more adequate library service in Georgia and in extending this service to those 
not yet reached by State and local programs. 

I want to assure you that I am heartily in favor of this piece of legislation and 
if, as I sincerely hope, the bill is enacted into law, it will help us materially in 
providing additional educational opportunities for the people in Georgia. 





STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE COLORADO STATE LIBRARY 


The staff of the Colorado State Library, the State library advisory board (13 
influential citizens from every walk of life and representing every section 
of the State), the Colorado Library Association, and other State organizations, 
including the Colorado Congress of Parents and Teachers with its 102,000 mem- 
bers, heartily endorse H. R. 5195 and urge its enactment into law. 

The library-aid measures are backed by all but a small percentage of the 
library users and advocates in Colorado for the following reasons: 

(1) The need for reducing the national debt: Knowledge is power. Only 
through the dissemination of facts concerning the colossal waste in Federal 
expenditures can the United States ever hope to return to solvency. 

(2) The need for improving international understanding: The pen is 
mightier than the sword. The American people will never understand and 
appreciate the problems and the way of life in neighbor nations—just a 
few flight-hours to the north, south, east, and west—excé@pt as they read 
true accounts about them. By the same token, their neighbors next door 
should have access to true and unbiased information about the United States. 

(3) 275,000 Coloradans have no local public-library facilities. A greater 
number of the school population have entirely inadequate school libraries, 
or none at all. All of these individuals live in rural areas, and many |are 
residents of submargin . sections which do not possess sufficient wealth to 
operate their own libraries. These people do not give up. They work 
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untiringly to provide their own clothing, foed, and shelter, but turn to State 
and National Governments for library and school assistance. 

(4) The State has appropriated $14,000,000 for grants-in-aid to the public 
schools for 1952-53. Some of these funds will be used to improve school 
libraries. State moneys could not be made available for direct aid to pub- 
lic libraries because appropriations for the fiscal year 1952-53 already 
exceed anticipated revenue for the year. 

(5) The State library, with a 1952-53 budget of $40,000, is able to do little 
more than assist desperation cases in a program which should supplement 
all local school and public-library services. It has prepared a plan for 
library development, ‘“‘The Colorado plan for better libraries,’’ which, when 
funds become available, will do much to solve the problems in bookless areas 
and where libraries are below standard. 

(6) Informal education for adult Coloradans is negligible in spite of the 
fine work of the adult education councils and the programs sponsored by 
public libraries throughout the State. The citizens of Colorado, aged 21 
years and up, are requesting a State-wide adult-education program, for they 
know that the only real education a man gets is the education he gives 
himself. They look to Uncle Sam for help in this field and feel that the 
Federal taxes they pay entitle them to Federal aid for adult education. 

This statement is not to be construed as an official endorsement of the library- 
service bills by the State board of education, the legal body which controls the 
activities of the library. The board has not taken action on the matter to date, 
but will probably do so in April of this year. 


STATEMENT OF DorotHy Dopp, SecrETARY, FLortmpa Strate Lirprary Boarp, 
AND STaTeE LIBRARIAN, TALLAHASSER, FLA. 


As Florida’s public-library agency, the Florida State Library is vitally interested 
in the passage of legislation, whether Federal or State, that will further the cause 
of better library service in our State. Florida is now well toward the bottom 
of the list of States in the quantity and quality of its library service. Only 58 
percent of its population has such service, and much of what is offered is sub- 
standard. Less than 92 percent of the rural population has access to libraries. 
There are no libraries in 12 of the 67 counties, and only 2 counties give service on 
a county-wide basis. This situation is due in large measure to the fact that 
there is no State-wide library program in Florida, all library funds being derived 
from local sources. 

The library-service bill is designed to stimulate the States to strengthen exist- 
ing library services and to extend them to rural sections. Florida is greatly in 
need of such a stimulus. The State library and the Florida Library Association 
are sponsoring State legislation for the improvement and equalization of library 


facilities throughout the State. Should the library-service bill become a law, its 
offer of matching funds would constitute a strong incentive for enactment of the 
lesired State legislation. It is for this reason, more than for the actual monetary 


benefits provided, that the Florida State Library strongly endorses the bill. 





IpAHO STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
IpaHo State CoLvece Liprary, 
Pocatello, Idaho, March 28, 1952. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington Office, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D.C. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Idaho has no State library agency, in the usual sense of the word. There is a 
State traveling library which supplies books on request to outlying areas. 

As president of the Idaho State Library Association and speaking for its 
membership, I wish to present the following statement of what the library-service 
bill (H. R. 5195) would mean to this State: 

It would make available to Idaho money not otherwise available to improve 
the very inadequate library service now provided throughout the State. Fifty-one 
and eight-tenths percent. of Idaho’s population is now without city, county, or 
regional library service. Only 5 of the 48 States have a higher percentage of the 
whole population without local library service. Idaho’s percentage unserved is 
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the highest to be found in any of the 11 Western States, and the expenditure per 
person per year (25 cents) is the lowest of any of the 11 Western States except 
Arizona. Ten of Idaho’s forty-four counties have no library of any kind within 
their borders. Three hundred and five thousand of the slightly less than six 
hundred thousand now living in Idaho have no library service. The library- 
service bill will provide the added stimulation necessary to prod this State into a 
constructive program of State-wide library service. 

By means of matching grants-in-aid, the library-service bill will enable States 
such as Idaho, with heavily rural populations, to broaden the scope of library 
service so that eventually all citizens may have equal opportunity for library 
service. We earnestly hope that the subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, which is now considering H. R. 5195, will see fit to reecom- 
mend this urgent bill for approval by the committee, and later by the entire House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
E11 M. OBO.ER, President 


Intinois LiprarRyY ASSOCIATION, 
March 27, 1952. 
Miss Juutia D. BENNETT, 
Director, American Library Association, Washington Office, 
Hotel Congre sstonal, Washington, dD. c. 

My Dear Miss BENNETT: On behalf of the Illinois Library Association, I wish 
to endorse library-service bill 5195. This legislation is of great importance to the 
State of Illinois. In this State, 22.9 percent of the population live in rural areas 
and an additional large segment lives in cities and towns with a population under 
25,000. 

More than 1,000,000 live in localities which are outside the service area of a 
public library, ana many more live in small cities and towns with inadequate 
library service. Only through grants-in-aid will it be possible to provide for this 
large segment of our population the access to books and ideas essential to en- 
lightened citizenship in a democracy. 

Sincerely vours, 
GERTRUDE FE, GscHEIDLE, President. 


STATEMENT OF BLANCHE A. SmitrH, LIBRARIAN, STATE TRAVELING LIBRARY, 
Drs Moines, Iowa 





All librarians and friends of libraries in Iowa who are interested in equalizing 
library opportunities of the State are eager to see the library-service bill (H. R. 
5195) passed and put into action. 

Our State lags behind many of our neighbors in its library facilities. The people 
who live in rural areas (unless they happen to live in one of the six counties where 
they have county-wide service) are receiving substandard librarv fare. 

We believe that a demonstration of good service will help to prove to them what 
they deserve and should have. Knowing that the State can afford the best in 
everything, we believe that no one will want to accept inadequate library service 
after experiencing something so much better. 

This should be made possible by H. R. 5195. We are fervently hoping that it 
will be favorably considered by the committee and the House. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 31, 1952. 
JuLtIA BENNETT, 
Director, American Library Association, Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C.: 

Passage of library-service bill would help immeasurably to improve library 
conditions in Kentucky, where 80 percent of rural population lack public library 
service. Should help also to combat appalling illiteracy rate. Forty-seven coun- 
ties without public libraries. State-aid bill just passed by legislature would pro- 
vide matching fund for basic grant. 

FRANCES JANE PORTER, 
Director, Library Extension Division. 
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Lovurstana’s LinrkarRy NEEDS FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 


Louisiana's library program, started 27 years ago, has resulted in the establish- 
ment of 34 permanently supported libraries serving rural people. Prior to that 
time there were five small-town libraries but no rural service. Today there are 
2 parishes in demonstration status, leaving 28 of the 64 parishes with no publie- 
library service for their entire population. Ten of these have asked the State 
library for a demonstration. 

Although Louisiana has a plan for State-wide service and has laid the founda- 
tion in 34 parishes, there still remains the superstructure which would provide 
for adult-education programs and teen-age group projects, reading guidance 
for many thousands of citizens, citizenship programs, ete. 

Without Federal aid it will take 50 years, at the present rate of progress, to 
place a library in every parish and complete the superstructure of adequate library 
service, even though Louisiana has furnished more funds for demonstrations than 
any other State. 

In Louisiana, with the highest rate of illiteracy, the adults are learning to read 
from children’s A B C books. We are convinced that a library in every parish 
will raise the level of edueation. 

With so many boys turned down by the Army because of insufficient education, 
we should not wait 50 years, or even 5, to do something to educate the under- 
privileged. This the libraries can help to accomplish more than any other educa- 
tional institution if funds are made available to them. Without a public library, 
including bookmobile service, and with 70 percent of the school children dropping 
out of school before finishing high school, these boys and girls and their parents 
have no way of informing themselves on current events and world conditions. 

The Federal Government and the State working together can hasten the day 
when ignorance and superstition are eradicated in our United States. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN M. Criark, Director, Division or Liprary EXTENSION, 
MARYLAND STaTE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


More than 200,000 Marylanders live on farms and in small villages in areas with- 
out free public-library service. This means that almost 30 percent of our rural 
citizens have no public libraries. Another 450,000 rural Maryland citizens, or 
62 percent, live in areas where county-wide library service has been established 
during the last 6 years, but the income for these libraries has been so low that 
these people have not yet had a chance to know the possibilities of good library 
service. 

When the library-service bill is passed, Maryland will receive almost $110,000 for 
each of the succeeding 5 years. The division of library extension of the Maryland 
State Department of Education has not set up an exact plan for using this money, 
but it is safe to say that much of it will be used to increase and improve the rural 
services of county libraries already established, as well as to make it possible that 
the rural residents of all the counties can have libraries. 

The fact that 14 of our 23 counties have legally established libraries is evidence 
that Maryland people are interested in good public library service for rural as well 
as city people. The fact that our citizens who are interested in library develop- 
ment, led by library trustees of the established country libraries, are requesting 
an additional 40 cents per capita in State aid for our public libraries, and the fact 
that all State organizations interested in the improvement of education approve 
this request, shows that Maryland is already making a big effort to develop good 
libraries. The Federal aid as prescribed in the library-service bills (S. 1452 and 
H. R. 5195) now before Congress will make it possible to demonstrate what good 
library service can do and show more reason for increasing our State and local 
appropriations for libraries. 





STATEMENT OF Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, 1n BEHALF OF MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY 
FoR LaBpor ComMITTEE ON Hovuss Bitt 5195, Liprary Service BILu 


At this time the Michigan State Library would like to call your attention to the 
great need for additional funds to increase and extend library service. 

In Michigan, in spite of 10 years concentrated efforts to get local library service 
for all residents of the State, there are still some 850,000 people without. Part of 
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this is because of the inerease in population due to immigration into the war 
industrial areas. Many of the families coming into the State to work in war 
industries have settled in the rural areas around larger cities. Such areas, as part 
of the rural government, are able only to furnish the minimum services, which 
very rarely inelude any type of library service. 

In other parts of the State at least one-half of the public libraries are deficient 
in book and other library materials resources. For instance, in the Northern 
Peninsula during 1949-50, only $53,366 was reported as spent for books, although 
this area contains 302,258 people. In the northern half of the Lower Peninsula, 
with 423,414 population, only $41,441 or only 9.7 cents per person was used for 
library materials. 

Judiciously selected, easily accessible library materials—books, pamphlets, 
films, and recordings—are essential to an informed citizenry capable of making 
intelligent decisions so much needed in time of crisis. The public library has been 
found to be the most efficient and economical means of insuring this to all resi- 
dents on equal terms. 

House bill 5195 provides the means whereby better and more equalized library 
service can be obtained for the people throughout the Nation. We trust you will 
give it favorable consideration and help to secure its benefits to the people of our 
country. 


State OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EpvUucaATION, 
St. Pau, March 27, 1952. 
ALA WasHINGTON OFFICE, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: As director of the library division of the State department of 
education, I am very anxious to see favorable action on the library services bill, 
H. R. 5195. The development of additional modern publie library service in 
Minnesota can be definitely stimulated by the passage of this bill. Its strength- 
ening of service to rural people would be of great significance. 

Very truly yours, 
Russet. J. ScHuNK, 
Director, Library Division. 


Missitsstpp1 State Liprary ComMISSION, 
Jackson, Miss... March 27, 1962. 
ALA WasHINGTON OFFICE, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C.: 

The Mississippi Library Commission heartily endorses the bill for Federal 
funds to aid the States in a library development program. We believe libraries 
are a great force in adult education and the stabilization of democratic citizenship. 
In a State such as Mississippi which has not been financially able to support the 
highest type of educational services, resulting in a high percentage of illiteracy, 
libraries are particularly needed. 

We do not expect the Federal Government to carry the whole load but only to 
supplement and aid States that are making an effort to provide informational 
materials to the people through public library service. Through the efforts of 
the Mississippi Library Commission municipal, county, and regional libraries 
throughout the State are making a valiant effort to give library service to all the 
people. Total public library expenditures for the year 1951 were $441,568.18 
which, with a population of 2,178,917 is an average expenditure of 20 cents per 
capita (standard requirements for minimum library operation are $1.50 per 
capita). 

Of the 82 counties in Mississippi only 21 county libraries offer anything like 
standard library service; 36 county libraries are making some effort but offer 
very substandard service, ranging from an income of $200 to a few thousand 
dollars per year; 25 counties in the State do not have a public library within their 
borders, 

Whatever is done to aid the public library program in the United States should 
help to raise the educational level of the people. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
Mrs. Eunice Euey, Director. 
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Missouua, Mont., April 2, 1982. 
Miss Jutia D, BenNeETT, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C.: 
Montana Library Commission urges favorable action H. R. 5195. State needs 
funds to demonstrate regional units give more effective and efficient service. 
ELLEN TORGRIMSON, 
Secretary. 





New Mexico Stare Liprary CommMIssIoN, 
State Liprary EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., March 28, 19652. 
Miss Jutia D. BENNETT, 
Director, ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C. 

Dear Miss Bennett: The passage of the library services bill is of great im- 
portance to New Mexico, as it is to most of the States in this area, where the dis- 
tances are so great, the population largely rural and scattered, and the available 
sources for reading and information, so essential to our citizens in this time, are 
wholely inadequate. 

New Mexico is the fourth largest State in area, with about six people per square 
mile, and one of the lowest per capita incomes. It has a shockingly high rate of 
illiteracy which may be attributed, in part, to poor school libraries, especially in 
the elementary grades, and to lack of public library facilities in the rural sections 
and small communities. It is a poor State with more than 58 percent of its lands 
not subject to property taxation since these are Federal public domain, Indian 
reservations, national forests, national parks, military lands, and State lands. 

Both the State and local governments of New Mexico, in spite of low revenues, 
have tried to meet the needs of the people. The State library commission gives 
aid to schools through loans of book collections and help in organization and to 
public libraries through matching funds, long-term book loans, and professional 
advisory services. It is Commission policy to help first those communities which 
have tried to help themselves. The services still do not reach the rural people who 
need them most. This is especially true in the more populated northern counties 
of the State where the majority of the people are rural, Spanish-speaking, and of 
low-income levels. Of all our people they are the most eager and responsive. 
They also are the ones which receive least service because it is difficult to reach 
their small and remote communities without bookmobiles which neither they nor 
the State library commission ean afford. 

The State legislature has been cenercus within the limits of available revenues, 
but the rural pecple of New Mexico will remain without sources of continuing 
self-education, inforination, and wholesome recreation through books and read- 
ing unless some means is found to extend and multiply readily accessible centers 
of library service. Passave of the library services bill will provide the means, 
supplementing local and State efforts. 

The State library commissi-n is authorized by law and has the organization 
and facilities with which to put in cperation a program of library development, 
through increased book stocks, inereased cutlets for borrowing books, book- 
mobiles, and professional advisory services and supervision. The program 
would include aid to rural elementary and high schools, where needed, as well 
as to the adult public. 

The State library commission believes libraries to be an essential and important 
service fer good citizenship. It urges the passage of the library services bill to 
aid in the more rapid development of good library programs in the State and in 
the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Junia Brown ASPLUND, 
Chatrman. 
IRENE 8S. PEck, 
Executive secretary, New Mexico State Library Commission, 


Copies to Hon. John J. Dempsey, Washington, D. C.; Hon. A. F. Fernandez, 
Washington, D. C. 
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STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF NortTH CAROLINA LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Ra.eicH, N. C. 


Passage of the library services bill can mean the extension of public library 
service to all North Carolinians through larger and stronger units of service and 
the enrichment of public library service throughout the State. The existing 
libraries with inadequate informational resources and limited professional per- 
scnnel are not meeting the needs of our citizens. Each year more Tarheels are 
turning to their public libraries as their source of reliable information and we 
are selling them short with only one-half book per capita, and in many instances 
no professional assistance to help in securing desired information. 

Provisions of the library services bill will help improve these limited public 
library facilities in North Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTIon, Onto State Liprary, 
Columbus, March 28, 1952. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: The library services bill H. R. 5195 would be of great help to library 
service in the State of Ohio. 

1. It would help to provide library service to those areas of the State now 
without it. 

2. It would enable the purchase and operation of a bookmobile for demonstra- 
tion purposes in counties now without bookmobile service. 

3. It would help to equalize present library services. Many rural libraries in 
Ohio are financially inadequate beaause of local tax collections. There just isn’t 
enough money collected to provide minimum library service. 

4. It would help to provide the smaller libraries of the State with more books. 
The book stock of many of the small libraries is far from adequate. It is a fre- 
quent practice among them to limit children to one book at a time because they do 
not have enough to go around. 

5. It would enable two or more counties to support a library between them. 
At the present time there are areas of the State where the population and finances 
of a single county cannot support library service, If Federal funds could be used 
to set up library service on a joint basis among these counties it would enable 
library service to be provided where it does not now exist. 

Sincerely vours, 
WatTeR Braum, State Librartun. 


OKLAHOMA LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 27, 1952. 
Mrs. Jutta BENNETT, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. BENNETT: It has come to the attention of this office that hearings 
are being held on H. R. 5195, the library services bill. 

That bill is vital to the development of library service to rural communities and 
areas in this State. The facilities through which these people are receiving their 
present service have been stretched far beyond their means, and more than 50 
percent of our rural population are still without local library service of any kind. 
Bookmobiles for isolated areas are nonexistant and neither State nor local libraries 
can reach all the people under present circumstances. 

The passage of this legislation would act as a lever for the extension agency to 
encourage growth of service in local communities, thus placing future support on 
their own shoulders. 

Your cooperation in relaying this information to the subcommittee will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, ; 
ELizABETH C, Cooper, 
Secretary to the Commission. 
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OREGON State LIBRARY, 
Salem, March 27, 1952. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Oregon is in desperate need of financial assistance to its libraries. 
As you may know, this State increased 39.6 percent in the decade from 1940 to 
1950. This has placed a burden on the local tax dollar which is suddenly called 
upon to pay for needed schools, new streets, water and sewerage systems, as well 
as many other mandatory services. This State also possesses a very trying tax 
limitation, known as the 6 percent tax limitation, which means that local city or 
county budgets may not exceed by more than 6 percent the budget in any one of 
the three preceding years, without the expense of special elections, which have left 
libraries without any public support. 

Citizen groups in the State are working with a vigor almost beyond belief, 
sometimes, to establish libraries, augment budgets, and extend services, with 
often discouraging results. The Oregon State Library supplements this local 
need as much as possible, but our last report shows that there are still almost 
250,000 residents in the State without local library service, out of a population of 
1,500,000. While the State library does fill mail requests, it can never adequately 
replace a local library with its personal services and direct contact with the reader. 

In the face of almost unbelievable Federal budget requests for information 
services abroad, it seems little enough to ask for a crust of bread to provide these 
same services to citizens of our own country. 

Many Oregonians who have made their needs known to us would be most 
grateful for your support of H. R. 5195. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR STEPHENS, Librarian. 





STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF SoutTH CaROLina StaTE Liprary Boarp, 
Couumsia, 8. C, 


A great corporation begins every radio broadcast with this statement: ‘‘A good 
citizen is a well-informed citizen.”” The protection of our democratic form of 
Government depends upon a well-informed citizenry. The people of this country 
must be armed with information to enable them to understand the values of 
democracy and to defend those values against subversive ideas and ideologies. 
Wherever it exists, the public library is supplying the information necessary to 
build a strong America and to defend the ideals of democracy. It is unfortunate 
that the American public library does not exist for a large percentage of the people 
of the country. 

In South Carolina 32 percent of the population have no public library service 
whatsoever. These people are largely rural folk who live in the poorer counties 
of the State. Their only access to information is through newspapers, periodicals, 
and radio. To many of them their only contact with information is through a 
county newspaper which is devoted largely to local information. In no way does 
this meager supply of reading material prepare the individual to become an in- 
telligent citizen. 

The library services bill which is now before Congress is designed to assist the 
States in improving and extending public library service to all citizens. Its en- 
actment into law would mean that accurate and reliable information would be 
available to great numbers of people who previously did not have access to such 
information. The South Carolina State Library Board and the South Carolina 
Library Association have endorsed the library services bill. Its passage would 
mean the improvement of existing library service and the extension of this service 
over the entire State. 





TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Nashvitle, Tenn., March 27, 1952. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Flotel Congressional, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The ‘Tennessee Library Association is indeed hopeful that the 
library services bill will be passed by both Houses of Congress this year so that 
books can start flowing to the more than a million Tennesseans now beyond the 
reach of any library service. 
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Our members know the great need that exists here for free library books and 
the real happiness and varied benefits that this material can bring to the people 
it touches. 

They realize, too, that we are now living in an ideological age and that this 
country’s strength ties in the eharacter and intelligence of its people. The need 
today is for a real program of adult education that will bring a plentiful supply 
of free books within easy range of everyone, regardless of where they live. 

We in Tennessee are ready to do the job, whenever the tools are forthcoming. 

Sincerely, 
Ropert S. ALVAREZ, 
President, Tennessee Librari, Asso-ctation. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN KEEBLE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
RicHMOND, VA 


On bebalf of the members of the Virginia Library Association, I wish to urge 
the adoption of the library service bill (H. R. 5195) now under consideration. 
The efforts of our association were directed, during the fall and winter, toward 
assisting its legislative committee in presenting to the Virginia General Assembly 
a bill to increase State aid to local and regional libraries. Although some increase 
in funds was voted, it was not sufficient to begin library service in most areas in 
the State which have not been able to establish their own libraries. It seems to 
me that now, more than ever, we need the help whieh the bill for Federal aid to 
libraries would give us. 

Virginia includes both rural areas without any kind of library serviee, and 
crowded defense arcas with changing population which strain the resources of 
established libraries. Both could benefit from the provisions of the library 
service bill. All taxpayers are aware of the necessity for economy and efficiency 
in government operations, and of the need for wise spending. But I firmly 
believe that the relatively small amounts involved will be money well invested 
in understanding of our own problems as Americans and of the problems of the 
world today. If we cannot afford to provide free, unbiased information for our 
own citizens, we must expect prejudice and misunderstanding to influence their 
actions. The American public library will continue to provide free information, 
but must have funds for operation and growth. 


STATEMENT OF Dora Rutu Parks, EXecuTivE SECRETARY, WEST VIRGINIA 
LIBRARY COMMISSION, MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 


While we have made progress in West Virginia, we are moving much too slowly. 
There are many counties waiting for the commission to demonstrate county 
library service to them. Our program is one designed to build up local support 
at the county level, and people have to be shown the value of this type of service 
before they accept their share of responsibility for it. We still have less than 
one-third of the book stock which is considered minimum for a population unit 
the size of West Virginia. We would like to endorse the library services bill, 
H. R. 5195. 


STATEMENT OF MarRyAN E. ReEyYNo.ps, STaTe LIBRARIAN, WASHINGTON STATE 
LIBRARY, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


In connection with the hearings on H. R. 5195 we would like to call attention 
to the value of the bill under consideration, and its impact on encouraging library 
development within the States on a local level. We here in Washington State 
have been most hopeful favorable action would be taken during this congressional 
session. Librarians, trustees, and interested lay people have been working for a 
number of years on an over-all plan for library development in this State. It has 
been agreed that the passage of the library services bill would do a great deal to 
forward the over-all program in the State of Washington. Since this is true 
within our own community, we recognize that it is even more important in areas 
having less resources within their own State than does the State of Washington. 
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Missourr Strate LiBRaky, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 3, 1962. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C, 

Dear Director: In view of the notice that H. R. 5195 will be heard by a 
subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee, I wish to file this 
statement with you as to its potential benefits for the State of Missouri. 

H. R. 5195 and 8. 1452 would provide the means, allowing Missouri the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to its local libraries which are existing on substandard 
incomes the ways and means by which they could become more effective and at 
the same time show 985,317 citizens now without service how they can provide 
themselves with a quality service that meets all recommended standards. 

The citizens of the State of Missouri have so very much to gain from the 
favorable passage of this legislation that it is unthinkable that they would deny 
it, had they an opportunity to directly express themselves. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Paxton P. Price, Slate Librarian. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division or Pusuiic LIBRARIES, 
Boston, Aprit 3, 1982. 
Miss Junia D. BENNETT, 
American Library Association Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss Bennetr: The Massachusetts Board of Free Public Library 
Commissioners and the Massachusetts Division of Publie Libraries wish to go on 
record as endorsing the library services bill. 

Though Massachusetts has a high librarv income per capita, and one or more 
publie libraries in 347 of its 351 cities and towns, many of these libraries will never 
receive from local funds an appropriation adequate enough to permit them to 
offer good library service in the modern sense of the term. We look to this very 
important piece of library legislation as a way to finance pilot and demonstration 
projects which will exemplify how through federation and cooperative and 
contractual agreements tnese small libraries may, without sacrificing local 
autonomy, improve their over-all library service. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENEVIEVE BorscLaAIR GALICK, 
Mrs. George J. Galick, 
Library Adviser. 





Mapison Wis., April 1, 1952. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C. 

The free library commission strongly supports the library services legislation in 
the name of 750,000 rural residents without any libraries in our State. Labor, 
business, and our farmers have already registered their approval and support. 

Wa ter S. Borsrorp, 
Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 2, 1952. 
Hon. Grauam A. BARDEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BarpEeNn: The Indianapolis Star this morning reports that Mr. 
Harold F. Brigham, Indiana State librarian, yesterday appeared before the 
House Committee on Edueation and Labo. in support of the library services bill, 
calling for Federal grants-in-aid of $7,500,000 annually for 5 years to extend on 
a ‘‘matching basis’’ public library facilities primarily to rural areas. 

This letter is to indicate to you that Mr. Brigham’s views in this matter vigor- 
ously are not shared by nor are they representative of a large group of individuals 
and organizations in this State. 
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The position of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce on matters of Federal 
aid, in its many forms, and big Government paternalism is clearly stated and is 
well known. Because we judge unwise the policy of our Federal Government to 
destroy continuously the resources of its people through excessive taxation and a 
constantly enlarged domestic spending program, we have made it an assignment 
of first priority not only to request Congress to withdraw from the area of Federal 
grants and subsidies but also to alert ourselves against further extension of Federal 
controls and fiscal responsibility for State or local public services. 

The library services bill, now before your committee, is a case in point. 

Recently the Indiana Library Association circulated a letter in this State 
urging support of this measure. In part, this communication stated: 

“Ask local groups to pass resolutions and ask civic leaders in your community 
to write their Senators and Congressmen. Every letter counts. These letters 
may be the deciding factor. The L. 8. B. has already gained the support of 
organizations like the National Education Association, Farmers Union, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, AMVETS, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Cooperative League, CIO, American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation, Association for Childhood Education, and many others. 

“‘Congressmen and Senators are impressed by persistence, and they are sensitive 
to their mail. The brush-off is an old political maneuver. If a Member of 
Congress from your State needs convincing, keep writing no matter how your 
first letters are answered. You may change his mind. If you keep after him, he 
will know you mean business. If you relax your efforts, he presumes correctly 
that your interest is only temporary. Success demands that your efforts be 
persistent and sustained.” 

Undoubtedly, the Library Association was successful in getting some response 
to their letter. One that we know about especially is that of the Fortville (Ind. 
Lion’s Club, which acted immediately to support the measure, but after more 
complete examination of the issues involved, promptly and formally withdrew 
their initial support and expressed their official opposition of the measure to our 
Indiana Senators and Representatives. 

You may also consider this as an offsetting letter to the request for support of 
the library services bill. 

The prospects of a Federal spending program in the neighborhood of $85 billions 
in the next fiscal year, occasioning the highest peacetime tax rates in our Nation’s 
history and the foreboding effects of substantial deficit financing and continued 
inflation are too enormous in their economic and fiscal implications to permit us 
to saddle the Federal structure with another grant-in-aid program, however small 
its initial commitment may now appear to be or meritorious its appeal to some. 

Unless it is believed that $85 billions is not too much for the Federal Govern- 
ment to be spending next fiscal year, there is no room for additional domestic 
spending programs. On the other hand, if there is to be a genuine effort made to 
reduce the present level of Federal expenditures, this bill under consideration is 
in no way conducive to an achievement of that goal. 

We make this statement unequivocally: There is no area in Indiana that does 
not have sufficient resources to provide for itself all the library services it desires. 
If there are any obstacles they are legal in nature and can be removed by ‘tate 
legislation, if the people really desire the services. To propose Federal aid for 
such services is to evade the basic responsibility. We regard it as only another 
evidence of the mad rush of our times to get on a Federal gravy train, which 
already has gone bevond the bounds of national sanity and endangers national 
solvency. When national leaders like Senator O’Mahoney and Senator George 
warn that tax rates cannot be raised again—and new Federal deficits become a 
reality, it is time to call a halt to every new idea for spending Federal funds, 
particularly one so groundless as this one. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitiramM H. Book. 


STATEMENT OF Rurus H. Wiison, ActTiING LEGISLATIVE Director oF AMVETS 


AMVETS are appreciative of the opportunity to submit our comments on 
H. R. 5195 now under consideration by this committee. We support this bill 
as a result of a mandate from our last national convention held August 30 through 
September 2, in Boston, Mass. 

This is a time when all thoughtful citizens must be concerned above all else 
with the dofense of our Nation. To meet the threat of Communist aggression, 
tae United States has necessarily taken certain steps to provide military and 
sconomic defenses. We are building up our military forces and we are assisting 
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our allies in their self-defense efforts. We are helping friendly nations to solve 
their economic problems and we are sharing our scientific and technical knowledge 
with them. 

All these are necessary programs required to meet the problems faced by our 
Nation. However, we believe there is another problem: that of an informed 
citizenship. ‘Lhe best assurance we can have of preserving our democratic heritage 
comes not alone from physical strength but also from moral and intellectual 
strength. Our citizens need to notice the history of the struggle of freedom in 
order to appreciate its worth. ‘They need further to notice the nature of the 
forces which threaten freedom in order to combat them with intelligence. For 
these reasons, a great responsibility for the future of democracy is vested in our 
publie schools and libraries. The successful functioning of the democratic society 
requires that every citizen have access to educational opportunity. ‘ihe most 
important means of education is through the public schools, while the public 
library system serves as a valuable supplement, especially for adults. Through 
the libraries the ordinary citizen can get books and newspapers and other sources 
of knowledge about the fast-moving world that he lives in. ‘Through libraries 
continuous education can be brought within the reach of all. In our opinion the 
library service throughout the Nation, at the present time, is not equal to the 
burden placed upon it. Statistics compiled by the American Library Association 
reveal that 30 million people in the United States are without library service. 
Nearly 1 out of 5 of our counties have no public library. In addition, the geo- 
graphical distribution of libraries is such that a large percentage of the farm 
population throughout the entire Nation is without this vital publie service. 

The leaders of the library profession believe that there are ways to be found 
that can change this picture. The first step is to show the people, not now served 
by libraries, how their needs for information and inspiration through books can 
be met. There are very successful library services operating today in sparsely 
settled sections of the country. Service is provided through centralized book 
depositories, bookmobiles, and small part-time stations. Various plans can 
be worked out to fit different needs, but trained personnel must first be made 
available to access local needs and to work out demonstration programs. This is 
the goal of the library service bill. Under the proposal, limited funds will be 
granted to those States which had sufficient interest and enthusiasm for the 
program to put funds of their own and draft plans for wise expenditure in terms of 
local needs. 

AMVETS are vitally concerned with the security of our country, and we there- 
fore earnestly recommend a favorable consideration of the library service bill. 
We believe that the state of tension in the world will exist for a considerable period 
of years, and therefore an enlightened citizenry will be ever needed. That en- 
lightened citizenry can partially be provided through the bill pending before this 
committee. 

We believe that every proposed Federal expenditure should be carefully weighed 
and analyzed to determine whether it is essential at this time for the national 
security. Many worthy proposals should be deferred in the face of the required 
military expenditures. However, those pressing needs should not blind us to 
the basic requirements for a strong America, which necessarily ineludes educational 
facilities for all. We believe that a good public library service is a fundamental 
need, and that the library service bill will aid in its achievement. We, therefore, 
earnestly request that this committee favorably report H. R. 5195 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, AssociaATE DIRECTOR IN CHARGE OF 
EDUCATION, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At its thirteenth annual convention in New York City, November 1951, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations endorsed the principles of an experimental 
library service financed by Federal funds, to the States, along the lines of H. R. 
5195. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations believes that our democracy cannot 
survive unless all of the people have access to information, much of which is 
provided through a public library. It is extremely important that the 30 million 
people, mainly in rural areas, who do not have access to library services be given 
the same chance to become informed on social, political, and economic problems 
as the two-thirds of our citizens who do have library service. 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations is happy to endorse the general prin- 
ciples of H. R. 5195 and hopes that the House of Representatives will not allow 
this bill to be defeated by the narrow margin of three votes as it was in the 
Kighty-first Congress. 

The Congress of Industral Organizations also hopes that the Members of the 
House of Representatives who come from communities where large numbers of 
citizens have no access to library services will conduct a vigorous campaign for 
the passage of this bill. 


Mr. Tackxerr. We will stand adjourned, and we will give notice of 
when we will have our executive sessions on this bill. 
(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 


x 





